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oes PROGRESSIVE’s People’s Forum is far and away the 

largest letters-to-the-editor section among comparable 
American publications. Yet, extensive as it is, we find it 
impossible to publish all the letters we receive because 
of space limitations. 

Still, we want to encourage the continued flow of corre- 
spondence with this word of advice: The Progressive 
finds most suitable for publication letters which represent 
a concise comment on a particular subject, stated as clear- 
ly and as briefly as possible. We prefer letters that deal 
with articles and editorials published in The Progressive, 
but do not rule out, by any means, original ideas and 
viewpoints, and informative letters on matters not other- 
wise covered in the magazine. 

Our policy on correspondence concerning controversial 
material is to give a fair picture of reader response by 
printing a representative proportion of the bouquets and 
the brickbats. 


“Sex,” says Milton Mayer, “is the opposite of the 
weather; everybody talks about the weather and nobody 
does anything about it.” But in next month's Progressive, 
non-conformist Mayer talks a good deal about sex—and 
culture, and biology, and history, and many other facets 
of that complex and delicate problem, interracial sexual 
relations and marriage. Mayer's dignified and sensitive 
examination of miscegenation——which he considers “the 
real issue’’—strikes us as the most honest and penetrating 
study we have seen anywhere of a usually avoided subject. 

Reprints of Mayer's article—which will run a dozen 
or so Magazine pages—will be available. Publication date 
and prices will be announced in the September issue. 


Two other reprints for which there is a steady demand 
are Adlai Stevenson's “America’s Broken Mainspring” 
and Robert G. Lewis’ remarkable series on the American 
agricultural crisis, ““The Poverty and the Opportunity of 
Abundance.” Information concerning ordering and prices 
of these reprints will be found on Pages 27 and 30. 


Progressive articles have been reprinted in hundreds 
of publications and pamphlets all around the world, in 
scores of languages. But to our knowledge, the first article 
to be translated into the language of the blind is John 
Swomley’s Anniversary Issue piece on the military. A 
subscriber from New Jersey wrote to tell us, “I am 
transcribing this article into Braille, in the belief that 
the sightless would be just as interested as the sighted— 
some of them, victims of war, even more so.” 

? 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 





Forsaken 


A’ THE FIRST sEssiON of the 86th 
Congress moves into its final 
phase, it becomes increasingly evident 
that the mandate of the 1958 elec- 
tions will not be translated into laws 
of the land. The great hope for a 
progressive program that surged 
through the country when the Demo- 
crats won a smashing two to one vic- 
tory at the polls last year has been 
crushed by a bi-partisan coalition of 
conservatives in Congress and by an 
inflexible White House stand against 
social legislation. 

In an editorial just after the 1958 
elections we observed that the 86th 
Congress “will have an extraordinary 
opportunity to rescue American gov- 
ernment from the dangerous drifting 
which has characterized the Eisen- 
hower Administration during its six 
years in power.”” But we went on to 
warn that the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration would attempt to rob the 
electorate of its victory by seeking 
a coalition of regular Republicans 
and Southern Democrats. And we 
added then: 

“It is clear from the record of the 
recent past that Northern liberals 
will have to exercise the greatest vig- 
ilance and mobilize their full re- 
sources to prevent the Southern 
Tories, in alliance with conservative 
Republicans, from hi-jacking the vic- 
tory they won at the polls. The 
Texas leadership of both houses of 
Congress, Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson in the Senate and Speaker 
Sam Rayburn in the House, are 
crafty masters at the art of disarming 
newcomers of their militancy and per- 
suading them to forget the campaign 
pledges which elected them to office.” 

This, unhappily, is precisely what 
has happened. President Eisenhower 
has succeeded in rebuilding the old 
conservative coalition, and too many 
of the new Senators and Representa- 
tives elected on a liberal platform 
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Mandate 


have fallen under the spell of “mod- 
eration” cast by the Johnson-Rayburn 
leadership. 

In the 1958 campaign President 
Eisenhower shed the last remnants of 
his “modern Republicanism,” what- 
ever that might have been. He tore 
into the liberal Democrats as “social- 
ists,” “radicals,” and “spenders.” The 
conflict seemed clear cut; on the 
“gut” issues of full employment, so- 
cial security, housing, health, mini- 
mum wage legislation, agricultural 
assistance, and education, the Demo 
crats seemed committed to action, 
while the Republicans wanted most 
of all to balance the budget and 
maintain the purity of what they 
called free enterprise. 

Today, less than a year later, a 
visitor from outer space swooping in 
on Washington would conclude after 
a day on Capitol Hill and a night at 
the Press Club bar that the Re- 
publicans had swept the last elec- 





ce ee 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 


“Look—I’m Ahead” 


tion. President Eisenhower's single 
track insistence on “economy 
under which every proposal for ex 
panding the national economy or 
providing for the general welfare is 
ruthlessly rejected—has become the 
dominant theme in government. The 
Democrats, commanding substantial 
majorities in both houses, act as 
though they were a pitiful minority 
So successful has the President been 
in blackjacking the Democrats into 
accepting his terms of battle that 
Speaker Sam Rayburn complained 
bitterly to the press that the Demo 
crats in Congress were not getting 
enough credit for achieving “econ 
omies” in government. 

The great hope of January had be 
come a whimpering “me too” in July 
he New York Times, casting up the 
iccounts as the entered its 
final stage, observed that the Demo 
cratic Congress is “in full retreat be 
lore President Eisenhower's economy 
offensive.” The Wall Street Journal, 
happy over the conservative turn of 
events, could not resist noting, how 
ever, that “the heavily Democratic 
Congress has produced a climate that 
is cautious, compromising, and gen 
erally unexciting.” 

Most of the vital 
which the liberal Democrats 
thought to stand—aid to education, 
civil rights, assistance to economically 
distressed areas, liberalization of un 
employment compensation, social se 
curity reform, and minimum wage 
improvement—was still bottled up in 
mid-July in committees controlled by 
Democrats. The one major piece of 
social legislation enacted in more 
than six months was a greatly diluted 
housing measure which was quickly 
vetoed by President Eisenhower. 

The veto infuriated 


session 


legislation for 
were 


the moderate 


leadership of Congressional Demo 
crats, as well it might. Johnson and 
Rayburn had cautioned their col 


leagues to go easy, to trim and retreat 
in order to accommodate the Presi 
dent. After six months of trimming 
and retreating, the Democrats came 
up with a grossly inadequate housing 
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measure but one they were convinced 
was “‘veto-proof.” President Eisen- 
hower promptly vetoed it on the 
spurious grounds that it was infla- 
tionary. All the Democratic surrender 
of principle to please the President 
went for naught. 

There are faintly hopeful signs that 
at least some of the Democrats have 
learned their lesson. They are saying 
that the liberals would have been 
much better off if they had refused to 
compromise on the housing bill- 
that if the President is going to veto, 
it is far better to force him to veto 
something they can be proud of. 
There is a growing awareness, too, 
that the Johnson-Rayburn course ol 
settling for half a loaf, or a slice, 
tends to narrow even further the dif- 
ferences between the two parties and 
to blur the image of the Democratic 
Party as the party of progressive 
reform. 

It was this concern, of course, that 
led Democratic National Chairman 
Paul Butler to warn that the Demo- 
crats “are going to be in a tough 
situation in 1960” unless the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress gets busy 
and progressive. “We are practical 
enough politicians,” he said recently, 
“to know that it was the Democrat 
Party that won the last election, and 
we know that the only way we could 
lose the next one is to act and per- 
form just like the Republican Party. 
There could be no more certain 
guarantee of defeat.” 

The “moderate” leadership in both 
houses must take much of the respon- 
sibility for the sorry performance ol 
the Democrats thus far. But the fault 
is not wholly theirs. It is our impres- 
sion from atar that more than a few 
of the Democrats elected on liberal 
platforms in the North and the West 
have failed to measure up to their 
obligations, have too often seemed 
aloot or apathetic, too forgettul of the 
issues on which they campaigned 

Senator Wayne Morse, Oregon 
Democrat, expressed much the same 
view in a recent speech ignored by 
the press. “I do not blame the leader- 
ship alone for this situation,” he said. 
“Liberals who have been willing to 
accept form instead of substance, who 
think it is more important to stay in 
line and not rock the boat than to 
incur the disfavor of the leadership, 
who are more afraid of bad publicity 
in a reactionary press than they are 
afraid of going back on campaign 
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promises—all these are also responsi- 
ble for the lack of Congressional 
action on liberal measures.” 

The principal task facing the lib- 
erals in Congress, it seems to us, is 
to open fire on the President's scare 
campaign against inflation and fight 
for measures which will give the na- 
tion an expanding economy instead 
of the stunted economy to which 
the Eisenhower Administration seems 
committed. The President's policies 
of retreat and retrenchment have not 
curbed inflation; on the contrary, as 
the Conference on Economic Progress 
pointed out recently, the Administra- 
tion’s approach has given us more 
inflation than ever before, except as 
a result of war. 

A survey of economic trends, en- 
titled “Inflation—Cause and Cure,” 
written for the Conference by Leon 
H. Keyserling, former chairman of 
President Truman's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, shows that not only 
have the Eisenhower Administration 
policies failed to cope with inflation, 
but they have stunted our long-range 
rate of economic growth, provoked 
enormous waste in the form of idle 
manpower and other productive re- 
sources, misused the _ inflationary 
threat to retard the nation in its 
quest for more adequate educational 


facilities, needed expansion of health 
and housing, liberalization of social 
security, and forward-looking devel- 
opment of national resources, and 
threaten us now with “redoubled re- 
vival of the repressive policies which 
converted the recovery of 1955 into 
the stagnation of 1956 and 1957 and 
the recession of 1957-1958.” 
Keyserling has outlined a National 
Prosperity Budget and needed revi- 
sions in budgetary, monetary, and 
credit policies designed to promote 
an annual economic growth of five 
per cent. We believe that many of 
the ingredients of his plan provide 
the basis of a progressive program 
that the liberals in Congress must 
rally around if they are to be true 
to their mandate. Of course Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would almost cer- 
tainly veto such a program, but the 
liberal forces owe it to themselves and 
the people who elected them to office 
to make the fight and to establish a 
clear-cut choice between competing 
philosophies for the 1960 elections. 
Any other course, it seems to us, 
would strengthen the conservative 


grip on government and the national 
economy and deprive the liberals of 
any meaningful outlet. There is room 
in the country for only one conserva 
tive party. 





Defensive Posture 





For more years than we care to re- 
member The Progressive has been 
hammering hard at the need for a 
vastly more creative American foreign 
policy—one which would enable us 
to embark on an affirmative course 
of action instead of merely crying a 
cranky no to everything the Soviets 
propose. It is heartening now to find 
this judgment confirmed overwhelm- 
ingly by those in the best position to 
know—the men who have served us 
as diplomats around the world. 

Recently Senator William  Ful- 
bright, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, released a 
survey of the opinions of retired high- 
ranking diplomats who were asked to 


express their views on American for- 
eign policy as they saw it in prac 
tice. The dominant conclusion that 
emerged was a grave concern over 
the purely “defensive posture” of our 
approach to foreign affairs 

They reported, Senator Fulbright 
summarized, “a propensity merely to 
react to Soviet challenges rather than 
to put into effect our own comprehen- 
sive and positive policies and, espe- 
cially in recent years, an inability to 
come forth with any creative and 
dramatic programs.” 

One of the retired ambassadors put 
it this way: “The propaganda of the 
word is an empty sounding thing 
without the propaganda of the deed. 
It is foolish to expect the U.S. Infor- 
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mation Service with its Voice of 
America to win ‘propaganda victories’ 
when there is so very littl we have 
done in the last six years that is 
worth crowing about.” 

Reports from Washington indicate 
that the State Department and the 
White House are annoyed at the re- 
lease of the Fulbright survey. More- 
over, the study is confined to retired 
officers of the foreign service because 
the State Department refused to per- 
mit active chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
sions to participate even though they 
were promised complete anonymity. 
This strikes us as a stupid and self- 
defeating policy. Clearly its only pur- 
pose is to prevent the men on the 
scene from telling what they really 
think about the policies they are 
obliged to administer, and just as 
clearly it deprives the government 
and the people of the invaluable 
counsel of the men we have chosen 
to represent us abroad. 


Busy Day 

One day recently the Associated 
Press ticker carried these two news 
items in the following order: 

ITEM 1—“President Eisenhower will 
not hold a news conference this week. 
Anne Wheaton, associate press secre- 
tary, said the President is passing up 
a session with newsmen because of a 
busy schedule.” 

Item 2-—“President Eisenhower 
talked today with Edward P. Curtis, 
former White House aide. Curtis, a 
vice president of Eastman Kodak 
Company at Rochester, N.Y., told 
newsmen it was a call. “We 
talked about golf mostly,’ Curtis 
reported.” 


SOC ial 


Difference of Opinion 





The foreign ministers of the Big 
Four are at it again in Geneva. If 
you are having difficulty understand- 
ing what is going on, don’t fret. The 
participants may be experiencing the 
same problem. When the first sessions 
ended in recess, the two English- 
speaking delegates went home to re- 
port to their countries what had hap- 
pened. Here is how it went: 

Secretary of State Christian Herter 
told America that the Soviets “gave 
no indication of being interested in 
genuine negotiations.” 

Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd re- 
ported to the people of Great Britain 
that there has been “a considerable 
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degree of success in negotiation” with 
the Soviets. 

Herter told his country that the 
Soviets intend to turn West Berlin 
into a “slave state.” 

Lloyd told his country that the 
Soviets “declared their willingness for 
the West Berliners to remain free to 
choose their own way of life.” 

We have checked the dates, the 
names, and the place. It seems quite 
clear that Herter and Lloyd were at- 
tending the same conference. 


Limited Annihilation 





The latest hearings of the radiation 
subcommittee of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy have produced the 
the cheery news that in the event of 
a nuclear bombing, you will be able 
to return to your irradiated home 
much sooner than had been previous- 
ly thought. The joyful response to 
this news may be somewhat damp- 
ened by the additional knowledge 
that the chances of your being alive 
to return are considerably reduced. 

Testimony was based largely on a 
hypothetical “limited” attack using 
1,453 megatons of nuclear bombs on 
224 U.S. targets. One megaton is 
equivalent in explosive power to one 
million tons of TNT. All the bombs 
dropped by all combatants in World 
War II totaled 2.6 megatons. In 
nuclear terms, a 1,453 megaton at- 
tack is extremely modest. Yet the 
results of this “limited” attack would 
result in: 


€ 48 million people killed. 

€ 20 million injured. 

€ 25 per cent of the nation’s homes 
destroyed. 

€ An additional 25 per cent of 
homes damaged, and most of 
those remaining made danger- 
ously radioactive. 

¢ Over the following 30 generations 
(about a thousand years), be- 
tween 24 million and 960 mil- 
lion descendants of survivors 
would be born with genetic 
faults as a result of nuclear 
radiation. 


Just one 10 megaton bomb would 
destroy all structures within a radius 
of seven miles, and start fires and 
inflict skin burns on exposed persons 
within a 25 mile radius—an area of 
almost 2,000 square miles (Los 
Angeles, the world’s largest city in 
area, covers 455 square miles). 


Cave Concept 





The principal purpose of the hear- 
ings was, apparently, to frighten 
people into adopting the Civil De- 
fense program. Sheer fear seems the 
only technique left to the CD direc 
tors in their efforts to sell the Amer- 
ican people the notion that the an- 
swer to the bomb is to dive into a 
hole in the ground. But the people 
are not buying, and there is little evi- 
dence they can be scared into accept 
ing a Civil Defense program that flies 
in the face of reason and instinct. 

A second purpose may be to begin 
to sell the idea of a preventive o1 
preemptive war. A spokesman for 
the Rand Corporation, which is a 
kind of humanized automatic brain 
for the Pentagon, is suggesting that 
“there are plausible, even probable, 
circumstances” under which it might 
be “profitable to initiate a thermo 
nuclear war.” 

In New York state, a committee has 
recommended laws requiring shield 
ing every home and place of work 
against fallout “such that the shel 
tered individual has at least 12 square 
feet of space [less than the top of a 
desk] and is exposed to no more 
than one per cent of the anticipated 
radiation.” The Wall Street Journal 
commented caustically: “What is the 
anticipated radiation? Will it be the 
same 12 months from now? Or will 
some new development make all the 
shelters shelterless and the shields use 


less. The best protection against 
fallout is to see that fallout doesn't 
occur.” 

Senator Bourke Hickenlooper of 


lowa summed up what seems to be 
the average citizen's reaction to the 
cave concept ol protection from the 
bomb: “If you don’t get killed in the 
blast, you may get killed in the radia 
tion. If you don’t get killed in the 
radiation you get killed in the fire 
storm. If you don’t get killed by the 
fire you get killed by lack of oxygen 
I am asking you seriously, what ob 
ject is there in putting tremendous 
effort into building shelters?” 


‘A Law Unto Itself’ 

“Defense,” says Kiplinger's news 
letter, “has gotten so big and so in 
grained in the economy that it is 
becoming pretty much a law unto 





itself." Congress has been making 
sounds which seem to say that the 
American people are deeply con 
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cerned about the extravagant way the 
military is providing for their de- 
fense. Too much money is being 
spent wastefully, too much rivalry be- 
tween the services is sapping the 
military strength of the country, and 
too much confraternity has developed 
between recently retired military men 
and the big corporations which sup- 
ply—and reap handsome profits from 
munitions. 

In spite of the Administration's 
lip-service to the free enterprise rule 
of competition, 85 per cent of the 23 
billion dollars the Pentagon is spend- 
ing this year for weapons is being 
spent on “negotiated contracts’”’- 
without competitive bidding. What 
this means in dollars is brought out 
graphically by a few of the many 
examples provided by Senator John 
Sparkman, speaking as a member of 
the Senate Small Business Committee: 

q When the Navy ordered a gear 
assembly from Westinghouse on a 
non-competitive basis it paid $277.44. 
On competitive bidding, Glove Gear, 
a small company, supplied the same 
gear for $27.50—-a saving of 90 per 
cent, 

q The Navy paid General Electric 
$82 per unit for carbon packing. On 
competitive bidding it got the same 
item for $15. 

q Bearing sleeves cost $425 when 
purchased from Allis-Chalmers on a 
“negotiated” basis—$189.50 on a 
competitive bid by the Waukesha 
Bearing Company. 

Michigan's Democratic Representa- 
tive Martha W. Griffiths estimated 
that “if we cut out cost-plus contracts 
and used competitive bidding, we 
could save $5 billion. Someone from 
the Pentagon called me and _ said 
‘You're wrong; we could save $7 
billion.’ ” 

The Pentagon is far and away the 
world’s largest customer. At a pur- 
chase level of more than twice the 
sales volume of the world’s largest 
corporation, the Defense Department 
is a sitting duck for the relatively 
few big industrial concerns able to 
supply the specialized and complex 
equipment required by the modern 
warmakers. How business cultivates 
this lush market through hiring re- 
tired military officers is the subject 
of a House inquiry now in progress. 

Senator Paul Douglas, Illinois 
Democrat, provided the raw material 
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for a thorough investigation into the 
Eisenhower-labeled “munitions lob- 
by” when he revealed that 721 mili- 
tary officers, retired from all branches 
of service, with the rank of army 
colonel or above, were on the pay- 
rolls of 88 of the 100 corporations 
holding 75 per cent of the nation’s 
defense contracts. The twelve cor- 
porations which have not yet reported 
will swell the total; they include 
General Motors and two of the giant 
Standard Oil corporations, among the 
largest Defense Department suppliers. 

A House subcommittee headed by 
Louisiana's Democratic F. Edward 
Hebert has launched a hearing into 
the “alleged conduct of military men 
who depart the ranks of defense for 
lush places on the payrolls of the 
defense contractors.” 

Lockheed Aircraft, which survives 
only through plush government con- 
tracts, has 60 former military officers 
on its payroll; Westinghouse indus- 
tries, 75; General Dynamics, second 
largest defense contractor, 54; Radio 
Corporation of America, 39. 

There is no immediate, overt evi- 
dence that any one of these once- 
buyers and now sellers of the lethal 
instruments of war is sacrificing prin- 
ciple to personal gain, but the fan- 
tastic waste, the grossly excessive cor- 
poration profits, the deliberately 
anti-free enterprise policies, the in- 
consistent retirement policies of the 
Defense Department, and the eager- 
ness of big business to hire retired 
officers obviously call for a thorough 
airing in public. 

Congressman Hebert’s investigation 
is a good beginning. But to have any 
serious effect it will have to bite 
deeply and widely into the problem 
of handling the vast defense structure. 


Oregon Shows the Way 





A little noticed event in Oregon 
may provide hope and encouragement 
to defenders of civil liberties around 
the country. The legislature voted 
overwhelmingly to wipe out the loyal- 
ty oaths for state civil service em- 
ployes, but what seems to us more 
remarkable is the fact that neither 
the American Legion, nor the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, nor 
anyone else wrote or spoke against 
the repealer. Only two state senators 
and eight members of the lower house 
voted against it. 

Equally intriguing is the news that 
Governor Mark Hatfield, Oregon's 


37-year-old Republican leader, public- 
ly recommended membership in the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, as well 
as the Urban League, whose conven- 
tion he was addressing in Portland 
at the time of his remarks. 

A strange but wonderful 
Oregon. 


State 


The Price of Professors 





A new era may hopefully be open- 
ing for the underpaid college profes- 
sor, not so much because of increased 
appreciation of him by the general 
public—although that seems to be a 
factor—but because of the operation 
of the impersonal law of supply and 
demand. At the very time college 
enrollment is expected to double in 
the next decade, the annual rate of 
production of Ph.D.’s has declined. 
Educational authorities estimate that 
as many as 30,000 new college profes- 
sors will be needed by the colleges 
each year to meet the rising student 
demand. Yet in the academic year 
1957-58, only 8,380 doctorate degrees 
were granted as compared with 8,903 
the preceding year. Only one of five 
full-time college teachers now holds 
a Ph.D. degree, compared with one 
of three only five years ago. 

The result is that colleges are com- 
peting as never before for academic 
talent, and the price tag for an ade- 
quately trained professor is going up 
—finally. A U.S. Office of Education 
survey of nearly 1,500 institutions 
last year disclosed that nearly 63 per 
cent started new faculty members at 
a higher salary, 84 per cent had raised 
all salaries five per cent or more, and 
61 per cent added to the “fringe 
benefits” of the faculty. Not all col- 
leges are keeping pace, of course, and 
the small liberal arts colleges particu- 
larly lag sadly in faculty pay. But 
many have made giant strides. Little 
Swarthmore College boosted faculty 
pay 55 per cent between 1953 and 
1958. Average salaries for faculty of 
all ranks at Princeton and Harvard 
now exceed $10,000. 

But teachers’ salaries have been 
sliding downhill for so long that it 
will be many years before they regain 
their pre-war purchasing power. And 
it may be generations—if ever—be 
fore the college professor attains the 
recognition accorded him in the 
1870's, when—believe it or not—a 
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salary equivalent to $40,000 in pres- 
ent-day dollars was not uncommon. 

Ironically, the belated financial 
recognition of the professor may be 
too late to avert a serious crisis in 
higher education. “Don’t ever quote 
me on this,” one prominent acade- 
mician confided, “but we've been 
painting such a dreary picture of 
academic pay and working conditions 
that we're scaring young people away 
from the profession.” Higher salaries 
may reverse this trend, but too late 
for the critical decade ahead. 
Warped Concept 

It might come as a shock to Pro- 
gressive readers to learn that coopera- 
tives play a prominent role in the 
Soviet economy, but are non-existent 
in the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. Yet this is the clear implication 
of the lesson taught by the Council 
for Advancement of Secondary Educa- 
tion in a new book, Capitalism and 
Other Economic Systems, designed to 
acquaint high school students with 
the rudiments of economic life. The 
Council—a creature of the unlikely 
marriage of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals and 
the National Better Business Bureau 
—is publishing a series of books pro- 
moting the understanding of capi- 
talism in the United States. The 
current slim volume, which discusses 
the economies of Russia, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States, mentions 
cooperatives 19 times in the 35-page 
Soviet section, but not once in its 
presentation of contemporary British 
and American economic systems. 

The Council completely ignored 
the significant fact that in the capi- 
talism-dominated U.S. almost twice as 
many families own shares in coopera- 
tives as own stock in corporations. In 
Britain, co-ops are the largest retail 
distributor, and the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society is the largest single 
enterprise in that country. 

As a result of vigorous protest by 
co-op leaders, the Council has added 
a footnote pointing out that the state- 
shackled Soviet-style “co-ops” are not 
cooperatives at all, and that true co- 
ops play an important role in West- 
ern economies. A future book in the 
series has been promised, covering 
the cooperative movements in Britain 
and the United States, in an effort to 
straighten out the warped concept 
of co-ops expressed in the current 
volume. 
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HOPE comes to Little Rock 


by COLBERT S. CARTWRIGHT 


_ rocK’s business, professional, 
and civic leaders are working 
hard this summer in a concerted el 
fort to open the city’s four senior high 
schools in September—even if it 
means accepting desegregation. This 
is in sharp contrast to the sea of fear 
and silence which engulfed the com 
munity a year ago and inundated the 
hopes of some 3,400 pupils for public 
education within their community. 
Little Rock's leading citizens have 
awakened to the need to take a pub- 
lic and positive stand for the preserva- 
tion of their school system. 

The shift in attitude may be seen 
most clearly by comparing the reac- 
tion of community leaders to events 
of last November and their response 


to those taking place just seven 
months later in June. 

In November the Little Rock 
school board surrendered to Gover- 


nor Faubus by buying up Superin 
tendent Virgil Blossom’s contract and 
then resigning en masse. The Ark- 
ansas Gazette commented, “Their 
mass resignation stands as a monu- 
ment to the five members’ recogni- 
tion that they have not had, at any 
critical point in their tenure, any ef- 
fective support from the leaders of 
the community, who have !argely re- 
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mained silent through their ordeal.” 

A few weeks later the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning editor, Harry 
Ashmore, concluded publicly that 
Governor Faubus had the support of 
the people of Litthe Rock and tha 
the position of moderates 
himself was untenable. “We have lost 
at every turn,” he declared, adding 
“Governor Faubus is in the saddle 
and is telling the people what they 
want to hear in a deep emotional! 
situation. They are having temper 
tantrums and are shouting and holler 
ing. But their position also is un 
tenable. It can’t go on forever. Some 
day the schools will be reopened and 
they will be integrated.” 

The battle-worn editor who in 
those days spoke of his editorial desk 
as his “foxhole” could not have pre 
dicted that in only a few months the 
city’s leading citizens would be clam 
oring for the opening of the schools 
on a desegregated basis. Yet this is 
what happened. 


Gazette's 


such as 


On June 18 a three-judge federal 
court voided the governor's procla 
mation which had closed the high 
schools, and permanently enjoined 
him and others from interfering with 
the “approved plan for the gradual 
integration of the city’s public 
schools.” Community leaders openly 
welcomed the decision. When the 
federal court's ruling was announced 
to a Rotary Club meeting the mem 
bers greeted the hoped for decision 
with unprecedented applause. 

The catalytic agent which moved 
Little Rock's leadership to action was 
the May 5 attempt of the three-man 
Faubus bloc of the six-man school 
board to fire summarily 44 of Little 
Rock's 800 administrators and teach 





ers and to demote the school super- 
intendent to the position of principal. 
The three moderate members of the 
school board walked out of the meet- 
ing rather than be a party to the 
purge. 

Many of those dismissed had long 
tenure and were regarded as out- 
standing educators. The school board 
president and leader of the Faubus 
bloc, E. I. McKinley, gave this ex- 
planation for the attempted purge: 
“For a large number of them there 
was just one reason—they are in- 
tegrationists or have collaborated 
with integrationists. They will be 
hired back if they state that they 
support the public policy of racially 
separate schools.”” Public reaction was 
immediate and spontaneous. 

The previously silent Little Rock 
PTA council denounced the pro- 
Faubus board members for “attempt 
ing summary dismissal of school per- 
sonnel without cause.” Within a 
week 17 of the 25 school PTA groups 
had voted their approval of a special 
election to recall the Faubus bloc. 

For the first time during the Little 
Rock school crisis the city’s best 
known and most influential men 
united publicly to take a hand in 
the school problem. Two days after 
the purge attempt 179 business and 
professional men met to form the 
“Committee to Stop This Outrageous 
Purge” (STOP). Before the meeting 
ended they had contributed $6,000 in 
cash and pledges, and gladly gave 
their names to the press as those re- 
sponsible for and dedicated to the 
circulation of petitions to oust the 
three pro-Faubus board members. 

The attempted purge projected the 
politically influential Arkansas Edu- 
cation Association into the Little 
Rock crisis as it rose to the defense 
of the purged teachers. Its execu- 
tive secretary, Forrest Rozzell, who 
had been hesitant to make a public 
break with Governor Faubus, now 
turned his political deftness toward 
winning the recall election, regard- 
less of political consequences. 

The Chamber of Commerce, the 
League of Women Voters, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
the Women’s Emergency Committee 
to Open Our Schools, and other or- 
ganizations voiced protests. They all 
united under the STOP banner to 
secure 9,603 signatures on a petition 
for a recall election and then to oust 


the pro-Faubus board members and 
retain the moderate members. 


The key to understanding the mag- 
nitude of the public response lies in 
realizing that the anti-purge forces 
generally did not at first regard the 
protest as having anything to do with 
the racial issue facing the schools. 
They saw themselves as fighting a 
battle solely on the grounds of jus- 
tice and fair play for the teachers. 

In reality the teacher purge was 
directly related to Little Rock’s ulti- 
mate answer to the consistently re- 
iterated demand of the federal courts 
to desegregate its public schools. The 
teacher purge had come as a direct re- 
sult of the extreme segregationists’ 
answer to the question. When Little 
Rock's prominent leadership chose 
to fight for the recall of the pro- 
Faubus bloc in defense of their teach- 
ers, they were repudiating the whole 
tumultuous approach that these ex- 
tremist forces had taken in the past 
two years. By defeating the rabid 
segregationists the STOP leadership 
not only had saved their teachers 
from an outrageous purge but were 
responsible for creating a _ united 
school board composed of moderates 
wanting to open all of Little Rock’s 
public schools as soon as possible. 

As a result of their efforts in the 
STOP movement, the very civic lead- 
ers who had refused during the past 
two years publicly to support Super- 
intendent Blossom’s plan of mini- 
mum desegregation are now promot- 
ing that plan with a crusade-like 
spirit. Their experiences in the 
STOP campaign had a significantly 
transforming effect upon them: 


One—The civic leadership came to 


appreciate the indispensability of 
public schools in modern life. 

Last September when Governor 
Faubus closed down Little Rock's 
senior high schools with the plan to 
operate them as private schools there 
was little protest. The newly formed 
Women’s Emergency Committee to 
Open Our Schools addressed news- 
paper advertisements “To the Busi- 


dhe 


nessmen of Little Rock” pleading 
with them to come to the public de- 
fense of the schools. The pleas were 
met with silence. 

In May when the business and pro- 
fessional men began to defend the 
purged teachers, they went on to con- 
sider the basic importance of public 
education as such.'Some of the most 
eloquent words spoken were public 
testimonials by prominent business- 
men as to what public 
had meant to their own personal 
development. 

Although the STOP group 
careful to deny it had any position 
on integration or segregation, one 
moderate school board member, 
Everett Tucker, ]r., consistently stat 
ed his conviction throughout the 
campaign that the people of Little 
Rock had only two alternatives with 
regard to the school situation: open- 
ing of all schools in September in 
conformance’ with cour-ap- 
proved plan which “presumably 
would involve some degree of de- 
segregation,” or facing “exactly the 
same procedures which have kept our 
high schools closed all this year 
only next time it will involve our 
junior highs and our elementary 
schools.” He readily agreed, he said 
at a rally, that “a very effective bar 
to integration—in fact the only one 
I know of—is to have no schools at 
all.” And an excellent way to have 
no schools, he continued, “is to arbi- 
trarily dismiss your school superin- 
tendent, fire’a considerable number 
of principals and teachers without 
stated cause and thereby so impair 
the morale and security of the re- 
mainder as to virtually force their 
departure.” He concluded that “the 
price of closing all the schools to 
avoid even the most token desegrega- 
tion is, in my opinion, too high a 
price for Little Rock to pay.” The 
audience cheered. 


schools 


was 


some 


Two—In the STOP campaign the 
civic leadership rediscovered __ its 
moral courage. At the organizational 
meeting of the STOP organization its 
chairman, Dr. Drew F. Agar, observed 
that many persons had kept quiet 
about the school crisis for nearly two 
years because they feared it would 
hurt their business if they spoke up. 
He said he was sorry to say that he 
had been in that category. “But I am 
not any longer,” he declared. “Some- 
thing very malevolent and danger- 
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ous has occurred and it is our duty to 
stop it.” 

It was obvious from the beginning 
that the teacher purge had triggered 
public righteous indignation over the 
countless other outrageous indignities 
perpetrated upon the community by 
the extreme segregationists. As inci- 
dents of deceit were visited upon 
STOP’s leadership in the campaign, 
a growing desire developed to rid the 
community of this element. Recall- 
ing these indignities as he spoke to 
a rally of 2,000 persons gathered to 
honor Little Rock’s public school 
teachers, W. S. (Will) Mitchell, cam- 
paign chairman for STOP, brought 
shouts of audience approval when he 
said: “I think we are ready to take 
positive action. Too long irrespon- 
sible statements have gone unchal 
lenged. What this community needs 
is the restoration of its self-respect.” 

At heart, STOP was a moral cru- 
sade which permitted Little Rock's 
leading citizens to again 
what it feit like to uphold civic 
righteousness. One civic leader who 
found his voice during the STOP 
campaign said privately to his pastor, 
“I feel like I have just gotten out 
from a long jail sentence.” Many 
leaders felt relief in being able 
to stand publicly for community 
decency. 

The STOP forces had no desire to 
abdicate their sense of newly-won 
moral freedom once their immediate 
objective of stopping the teacher 
purge had been reached. They were 
committed to restoring civic decency 
by bringing an orderly resolution to 
the school crisis. 


Three—In the STOP campaign 
business and professional men found 
that their nightmarish fears of eco- 
nomic ruin if they publicly stood 
against the extreme segregationists 
did not materialize. Neither did they 
find that being labeled “left-wingers,” 
“Communist-dupes,” and “integra- 
tionists” by their opponents was par- 
ticularly harmful to their prestige. 

Instead, the Little Rock business 
and professional community discov- 
ered that when it stood united, as it 
did in the STOP campaign, attempts 
at smearing and economic reprisal 
were ineffective. 

Having discovered the power of a 
united economic front in the STOP 
campaign, businessmen are not ready 
to cease their efforts until the Little 
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Rock school crisis is resolved. In 
creasingly it has become apparent 
that the longer the crisis continues 
the more crippling will be the eco- 
nomic effects on the community. 


Four—Little Rock’s leadership in 
the STOP campaign discovered that 
Governor Faubus is not invincible. 
Faubus had openly called for the 
teacher purge before his segregation- 
ist school board friends began their 
work. He worked desperately and 
diligently on their behalf in the re- 
call election. With all his power the 
governor could neither unseat the 
moderate members of the board nor 
shield his friends from defeat. 

Many of the leaders, bitter over 
Faubus’ taking control of the schools 
from their own hands, found within 
themselves no desire to slow the mo- 
mentum of their battle with the gov- 
ernor after the immediate issue of the 
teacher purge had been settled. They 
were encouraged to make every effort 
to give him a knockout blow as soon 
as possible. 


Five — The STOP campaign 
brought about a renewal of open dis- 
cussion among Little Rock's leader 
ship concerning the plight of the 
public schools. Little Rock had long 
been enveloped in a silence begotten 
by fear. Now men at coffee breaks 
and at the clubs spontaneously began 
discussing the previously tacitly for- 
bidden school question. At first dis- 


centered on the teacher 
but once that issue 
men found they still wanted 
to talk about the problem of the 
schools. They had become personal 
ly involved in finding an orderly reso 
lution of the entire ugly crisis. 

These five factors have combined 
to unite Little Rock’s leadership in a 
firm determination that nothing shall 
prevent them from opening all of 
Little Rock’s public schools this fall 
It was with the assurance of this unit 
ed leadership that the newly consti 
tuted Little Rock school board took 
little time in deciding not to appeal 
the three-judge federal court's ruling 
that the governor could not close 
the senior high schools and that the 
district must proceed with the court 
approved plan of integration. 

In announcing the school board's 
reaction the board president, Everett 
lucker Jr., reasoned: “In the judg 
ment of those of us on the board, we 
now—for the first time in nearly two 
have the opportunity to take 
the operation of the public 
schools and to run them in the best 
manner possible. Ever since early 
September 1957 the school board has 
been hampered and handic apped in 
everything it has tried to do. Its ev 
ery action has been attacked or im 
peded by court actions, and by inte: 
ference from various sources includ 
ing the federal government, the state 
government, the NAACP, and others 
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rhe Little Rock school 
present has more reason for confi 
dence than it has had since the storm 
broke in the summer of 1957. But the 
road ahead may be far from smooth 
The school district may be confront 
ed by further litigation. Governor 
Faubus continues to hold consider 
able strength in the state, and has 
shown little intention of keeping his 
hands off Little Rock affairs. Al- 
though Little Rock's leadership is 
solidly behind the school board, a 
substantial segment of the popula- 
tion is still determined to 
desegregation to the bitter end. 

Many imponderables remain on 
the Little Rock scene, but one thing 
appears certain: Little Rock's civic 
leadership will not again abdicate its 
responsibility for the preservation of 
the public school system. 


board at 
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CRISIS IN THE COMMISSIONS 
dda 


by BERNARD SCHWARTZ 


QO" Fesruary 24, 1959, the Supreme 
Court ruled that the Department 
of Justice could proceed on anti- 
trust grounds against a_ television 
transaction even though the transac 
tion in question had been formally 
approved by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. The case arose 
out of an exchange of stations be- 
tween the National Broadcasting 
Company and Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company several years ago. 
Che Department of Justice, in its 
anti-trust suit, charged that NBC had 
used its dominant position in TV 
broadcasting to coerce Westinghouse 
into the exchange. The lower court 
had thrown the Department's 
suit, holding that FCC approval of 
the transaction was conclusive in the 
matter. The Supreme Court decision 
opened the way for a trial on the 
anti-trust 


out 


issue. 

The high bench’s ruling in the 
NBC-Westinghouse case indicates that 
the concern about the federal regula- 
tory agencies has become articulate 
enough in recent years to penetrate 
even the marble palace in which our 
highest tribunal sits. The lower court 
had declared that the FCC had been 
set up as the expert in the field of 
broadcasting; its informed judgment 
could not be challenged by any other 
governmental agency. It was this 
theory of commission expertise that 
was really rejected by the Supreme 
Court decision. 


The Court's repudiation of the 
expertise notion may, in the long run, 
be of greater significance than the 
investigation of the FCC by the 
House Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight which produced such a 
rash of newspaper headlines during 
the past year. Informed observers of 


10 


the regulatory process have long 
known that the problem of the com- 
missions is one that is more basic 
than any possible corruption or im- 
proprieties. Certainly, the Oversight 
disclosures have been of great value, 
if only because they have awakened 
awareness among the general public 
of the agencies and their inadequa- 
cies. But the uncovering of scandal 
should not obscure the fact that the 
present crisis in the commissions is far 
deeper than the improprieties of a 
Richard Mack or the “imprudences” 
of a Sherman Adams. 

In a noted 1952 dissent, Jus- 
tice Jackson referred to a_ wide- 
spread “malaise in the administrative 
scheme.” Such a remark, coming from 
one who had himself been a prime 
architect of many of the New Deal 
regulatory agencies, was most reveal- 
ing. Twenty years earlier, it would 
have been almost unthinkable for 
one of Jackson's political convictions 
thus to criticize the agencies. The 
regulatory process then was seen by 
its proponents as the great hope in 
our governmental system. Through it, 
they hoped to work a modification 
of the economy and the society com- 
parable, at the very least, to the 
English reform movement of the 
Nineteenth Century. Many of them, 
in fact, went even further and saw 
in the administrative agency the ulti- 
mate successor to private industry, 
which would take over the role of 
economic leadership in the “public 
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interest.” This was, in Louis Jaffe’s 
phrase, the ultimate view that en 
thralled the extreme New Dealer. 
This was the horrid specter that ter- 
rified the world of private industry. 

In our own day, we have come to 
see that neither the thrill nor the 
chill adequately reflects the reality 
of the regulatory process. Indeed, to 
close students of their operations, the 
outstanding feature of the federal 
commissions is the extent to which 
they have failed to justify the hopes 
and fears which attended their crea 
tion. 


Regulation by commission itself is 
a relatively recent phenomenon in 
our system. “The independent regu 
latory commission,” according to the 
first Hoover Commission, “is a com- 
paratively new feature of the federal 
government. It consists of a board o1 
commission, not within an executive 
department, and engaged in the regu 
lation of some form of private ac- 
tivity.” The type of regulatory 
authority vested in these bodies falls 
into two general categories. Some, 
like the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the first of these agencies 
which was created in 1887, are grant- 
ed broad powers of control over a 
given industry, such as the railroad 
industry. Others are given extensive 
authority to prevent certain abusive 
practices anywhere in the economy. 
Thus, the Federal Trade Commission 
is empowered to prohibit unfair meth- 
ods of competition on the part of 
businessmen engaged in interstate 
commerce. 


If we look at the powers vested in 


the major regulatory commissions, 
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we can see at once that few tasks per- 
formed by our government are of 
more consequence than those which 
have been assigned to them. Land 
and air transportation, gas and elec- 
tric power, communications, banking 
and the investment markets, competi- 
tive practices, and labor relations— 
these are the key areas regulated. 
Their decisions directly affect the na- 
tional economy and influence the 
quality, service, and prices paid by 
consumers in nearly every category 
of trade and commerce. 

Why has the Congress created the 
regulatory commissions and vested 
such vast powers in them? 

Without any doubt, the primary 
purpose behind the creation of the 
commissions was the protection of the 
consuming public. The areas in 
which Congress has sought to regu- 
late have had two essential charac- 
teristics. First, the businesses con- 
cerned displayed monopolistic ten- 
dencies. Even more important, per- 
haps, is the fact that the services pro- 
vided by the regulated industries 
have been deemed essential to the 


public. These two factors have made 
regulatory intervention necessary. 


To deal with monopolistic tenden- 
cies in the industries concerned, the 
Congress sought, so far as possible, to 
promote competition through its 
regulatory measures. The commis- 
sions, according to an analysis of 
them last year by Louis W. Koenig, 
“represent a rejection of the extremes 
of private monopoly on the one 
hand and public ownership on the 
other. The commissions are a kind of 
middle ground intended to foster 
healthy private competition through 
government regulation.” 


In one sense, the relationship be- 
tween regulation and competition is 
the great paradox of our system. This 
country is normally thought of at road 
as the home of laissez-faire and unre- 
strained competition; but this, of 
course, has not been true for many 
years. The basic economic policy of 
our government has been, to be sure, 
the promotion of free competition. 
Yet this, paradoxically, has led it to 
take an increasing role in the regula- 
tion of the economy. The desired end 
of free competition could be achieved 
only through the curbing of the 
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abusive practices which result from 
a policy of laissez-faire. Otherwise, 
unrestrained competition leads to 
trade practices which place scrupu- 
lous businessmen at a disadvantage 
and to concentrations of economic 
power which soon make the desired 
end of a free competitive system im- 
possible. The federal government 
thus had to intervene in the economic 
sphere if its policy in favor of free 
competition was to be made effective. 
This policy of maintaining free com- 
petition has been perhaps the chief 
motivating factor behind the growth 
of the American regulatory process. 

Despite clear Congressional intent 
to the contrary, the commissions in 
operation have fostered monopoly, 
rather than free competition. This 
can be seen from examination of the 
federal agencies engaged in regulat- 
ing transportation—a field where 
Congress felt, as expressed in a 1957 
House report, “the development and 
promotion of a sound commercial 
transportation system would best be 
assured by resolving industry prob- 
lems, to the maximum = extent 
practicable, in favor of increased 
competition.” 

In the field of rail and motor trans- 
portation, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was intended to hold 
the competitive balance between the 
railroads and the truckers. Instead, 
the ICC has been well termed the 
best friend the railroads have ever 
had. The railroads have constantly 
been permitted to quote competitive 
rates of a type denied to the truckers. 
The ICC’s favoritism had led to re- 
peated criticisms from truckers; more 
than once in the past few years, the 
truckers have bought full-page ads 
in the press to protest publicly “the 
tendency upon the part of the ICC to 
treat ‘public interest’ and ‘railroad 
interest’ as synonymous terms.” 

More recently, the Commission has 
been permitting the railroads to ob- 
tain control of competing motor car- 
riers. The Southern Pacific Railroad 
has been permitted to acquire one of 
the largest trucking concerns on the 
West Coast, a principal competitor 
of the railroad. The Rock Island 
Railroad has been authorized to con 
duct unrestricted motor operations 
across Iowa. This has been done 
despite the conclusion of the exam 
iner, whom the commission reversed 
in the Southern Pacific case, that the 


transaction was a “concerted plan 
to restrain competition” and that its 
“primary objective” was the elimina 
tion of a formidable competitor. 

Within the trucking industry itself, 
the ICC has consistently favored the 
large established trucking companies 
and insulated them from ¢ompetition 
from smaller truckers. According to 
a 1956 report of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, the ICC tends 
to show an inordinate concern for the 
protection of established carriers 
The commission has, in practice, 
placed all but insurmountable bur 
dens upon applicants for new operat- 
ing authority to compete with exist 
ing truckers. The ICC has actually 
been proceeding on the assumption 
candidly stated by its chairman 
that “there hasn't been enough 
concentration.” 


The same jaundiced attitude to 
ward competition is to be observed in 
the regulation of air and water trans 
port. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
has vested all but a complete monop 
oly in air transportation in the “big 
twelve” scheduled airlines. The non 
scheduled airlines which have sought 
to compete with the “big twelve” 
have been harassed and most of them 
have been forced out of business by 
the Board. Senator Sparkman aptly 
characterized the CAB’s action in this 
area as “strangulation by regulation.” 
More important, perhaps, between 
1938 (when it was created) and 1959, 
the CAB did not find a single appli 
cant worthy of certification as a regu- 
lar line in competition with the “big 
twelve.” In every case where new air 
service was needed, a CAB chairman 
told a House committee three years 
ago, the Board “has concluded that 
the objectives of the act would be bet 
ter served by the award of the route 
to a carrier already holding certifi 
cate authority than to a 
company.” 


new 


The picture with regard to compe 
tition is much the same in the field 
regulated by the Federal Maritime 
Board. New entry is drastically re 
stricted by the Board's use of its sub 
sidy powers. More than that, the 
FMB has long encouraged so-called 
shipping conferences to engage in 
collusive rate-fixing and 
dual rate systems which impose pen 


establish 
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alty rates on shippers using noncon- 
ference vessels. Such practices, coun- 
sel for the FMB himself has conced- 
ed, “will result in a _ complete 
monopoly in the sense that all cargo 
moving in a trade where the system 
is used will move in ships of confer- 
ence carriers.” Only last year, the 
Supreme Court ruled that the FMB 
had gone too far in suppressing com- 
petition; the dual rate system ap- 
proved by the Board was found con- 
trary to the anti-trust laws. 

The hostility toward competition 
which prevails in the agencies regu 
lating transportation is to be found 
in the other regulatory bodies as well. 
In practically all fields of regulation, 
the commissions have not only op 
posed but actually fostered the ten- 
dency toward concentration which 
has recently been a major feature of 
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our economy. Such concentration has 
been especially apparent in broad- 
casting. The failure of the Federal 
Communications Commission to pre- 
vent the two major networks from 
completely dominating television has 
been the subject of caustic comments 
both by writers and Congressional 
committees. “It is clear,” a House re- 
port recently declared, “that CBS and 
NBC have a dominant position in the 
industry, and therefore exercise vast 
influence over television broadcast- 
ing and determine in large measure 
what the American people may hear 
and see over their television sets.” 

The attitude of the FCC toward 
the concentration problem is well il- 
lustrated by the testimony of John C. 
Doerier, its present chairman, at a 
1956 House hearing. Doerfer was 
asked by Herbert N. Maletz, the com- 
mittee counsel, whether it would dis- 
turb him if the networks were found 
to have a position of complete domi- 
nance in television: 


DoerFer: Not at all. 

MALETz: (incredulously): It would 
not disturb you? 

DoerFER: Not at all. 

MALeETz: Explain why not. 

DoerrFER: Somebody has to be dom- 
inant. Somebody is big. 


With commissions composed of 
men who think this way, it is hardly 
surprising that the “public interest” 
which these agencies were intended to 
further has, all too often, become 
synonymous with the private inter- 
ests of the dominant groups in the 
regulated industries. The result has 
been that, for the system intended by 
Congress, we have had substituted a 
fundamentally different one, a sys- 
tem which is essentially self-regula- 
tion. In many of the regulatory agen- 
cies today, the prevailing attitude to- 
ward the consuming public is all too 
reminiscent of that once attributed 
to Commodore Vanderbilt. 

It has often been noted that the 
ICC has evolved from an agency cre- 
ated to protect the public from the 
railroads into an agency that protects 
the railroads from the public and 
competing carriers. Anyone who uses 
the railroads can testify from his own 
experience to the ease with which 
the railroads have obtained rate in- 
creases from the ICC in recent years. 
During the past decade, indeed, the 
ICC has had almost a perfect record 


of giving the railroads basically what 
they have asked for in important rate 
cases. 

The same tendency to consider the 
interest of the regulated industry as 
the “be all and end all” of regulation 
is apparent, as well, in the work of 
most of the other commissions. The 
Federal Power Commission has re- 
fused to assert its authority over inde- 
pendent natural gas producers. Its 
chairman has gone so far as to col- 
laborate secretly with representatives 
of the gas companies in drafting legis- 
lation to emasculate the FPC’s regu- 
latory authority. Nor has the FPC 
waited for new laws to accomplish 
this result. In several recent cases, it 
has completely altered its theory of 
rate-fixing, in a manner that permits 
gas companies to all but double the 
price of their product to the 
consumer. 


A like favoritism in rate-making is 
apparent in the other commissions. 
According to the House Anti-trust 
Subcommittee, which held hearings 
on the matter last year, the FCC per- 
mitted the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company to earn during 
1955-57 some $159 million more than 
it was entitled to under the generally 
followed theory of rate-fixing. The 
same House Subcommittee called at- 
tention in 1957 to the failure of the 
CAB to prevent the airlines from 
earning excessive profits at the ex- 
pense of the travelling public. 

Commissions which tend to equate 
the public interest with the interest 
of the regulated industry are obvious 
iy failing to carry out the basic pur- 
poses for which they were created. 
What is good for those regulated is 
not necessarily good for the rest of 
the country. As one Senator expressed 
it, in the debate on the setting up of 
one of the commissions, “What is the 
use of having a regulatory body con- 
trolled by those to be regulated?” 

In our system today, the authority 
of the regulatory agencies is so tre- 
mendous that the industries con- 
cerned simply cannot afford, from 
their viewpoint, to run the risk of 
commissions staffed by men unfriend- 
ly to industry’s narrowly conceived 
interests. A hostile FCC, for exam- 
ple, could utterly destroy the econom- 
ic power of the networks. The latter 
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are, of course, completely aware of 
this and expend great efforts to make 
sure that such a Commission will not 
be appointed. Those regulated have 
come to realize that the better part 
of wisdom is not to fight regulation 
but to utilize it for their own ends. 

In setting up the regulatory agen- 
cies as independent commissions, the 
Congress intended them to function 
in the public interest free of indus- 
try pressures and controls. This basic 
intention has largely been frustrated. 
But independence in the commissions 
was designed also to insulate the regu- 
latory process from politics. To en- 
sure that the awesome powers vested 
in them would not be motivated by 
political considerations, the commis- 
sions were created outside the execu- 
tive branch and their members given 
security of tenure during their 5 to 
14-year terms of office. This was in- 
tended to enable these agencies to 
function as more or less the Supreme 
Courts of their regulated industries, 
as free from improper political and 
other pressures and influences as the 
judges on the federal bench. 

In their actual operation, the com- 
missions have proved anything but 
the independent tribunals intended 
by Congress. The Oversight probe has 


vividly shown the susceptibility of 


the commissions to executive inter- 
ventions. Yet phone calls from the 
White House—whether from a Sher- 
man Adams or his counterpart in 
prior administrations—are only the 
most dramatic illustrations of overt 
executive pressures. There is inher- 
ent in the Presidential office influ- 
ence and authority that few in Wash- 
ington outside the judiciary are able 


to withstand. 


Equally significant is the subservi- 
ence af the commissions to Congres- 
sional pressures. The Miami Channel 
10 hearings have shown how Senators 
and Congressmen constantly press the 
commissions for favors. The pattern 
of Congressional intervention is equal- 
ly pervasive in any agency case of 
consequence. And there is little doubt 
that the commissions are extremely 
sensitive to demands from Capitol 
Hill. The power of Congressmen in 
this respect, as recently illustrated by 
New York Times correspondent An- 
thony Lewis, “was indicated last year 
when a disapproving nod from the 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 


“They Act 
As If They've Been Doped” 


House Commerce Committee 
caused the FCC to call off even a test 
of toll television.” 

With the White House and mem- 
bers of Congress thus setting the 
moral tone, it is hardly surprising 
that others, too, seek to bring influ- 
ence to bear on commission decisions. 
The result is the present widespread 
reliance on off-the-record pressures 
and influences to sway the agencies’ 
decision process. 

Such ex parte contacts with liti- 
gants are completely contrary to the 
concept of fair procedure on which 
regulatory action is supposed to be 
based. If a party coming before a 
commission knows that his opponent 
has the private ear of one or more 
commissioners, how can he feel that 
justice will really be done in his case? 
In agencies where off-the-record con- 
tacts play so important a part, one 
can well state, as did a Congressman 
on the floor of the House in 1957, 
that cases are “arranged” rather than 
tried. How can commissions which 
function in this way be expected to 
decide cases with that “cold neutral- 
ity of an impartial judge” of which 
Burke speaks? 

The present crisis in the commis 
sions, to put it bluntly, arises from 
the fact that these agencies have, for 
years, been disproving the basic as- 
sumptions which led to their crea- 
tion. Set up to regulate in the public 
interest, they have more and more 
tended to equate that concept with 
the private interests of those being 


regulated. Intended to promote com 
petition, they have fostered monopo- 
ly. Designed to remove regulation 
from politics, they have failed to resist 
pressures from the political branches. 
Conceived of as quasi-judicial tri- 
bunals, they have acted in a manner 
grossly contrary to the canons of ju- 
dicial ethics. 

More difficult than stating what is 
wrong with the commissions is the 
proposal of effective remedies. My 
own analysis of these bodies has con- 
vinced me that nothing less than 
their complete abolition will be ef- 
fective. In their place, I would set 
up an Administrative Court of the 
United States, which would be vested 
with the judicial functions now ex 
ercised by the regulatory agencies 
The present situation can be resolved 
only by the full judicialization of the 
commissions’ decision-making powers 
Only a court, manned by judges en 
dowed with what the Supreme Court 
once termed “that independence of 
action and judgment which is essen- 
tial to the administration of justice 
without respect to persons,” can hope 
to withstand the political and other 
pressures to which administrative 
agencies inevitably succumb. 


My proposal has met with strong 
criticism from supporters of the ex 
isting regulatory system. However, 
they lose sight of the extreme deteri 
oration that has occurred in the com 
missions in recent years, The crisis in 
the commissions has reached the 
point where a truly drastic solution is 
imperative. 

Those who propose palliatives for 
the present regulatory system may, in 
the long run, do more harm than 
good. If their measures are adopted, 
they will give the illusion of safe 
guards which are really facades. Com- 
missions, composed of men who are 
insulated by neither the tenure nor 
the traditions of the judiciary, can- 
not really be expected to act with 
true judicial independence. To re- 
tain the essentials of the present sys 
tem and still remedy its inherent de- 
fects is as chimeric a task as the squar- 
ing of the circle. 


It is only the straightforward reme 
dy of abolition that can resolve the 
current crisis in the commissions. 
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The Dangerous Decline in Doctors 


by RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


A’ A RECENT cancer patient, I have 
a keen personal appreciation of 
this country’s urgent need for an ade- 
quate supply of trained physicians. It 
has taken at least four such indi- 
viduals to save my life. 

There was the specialist in internal 
medicine who detected the tumor in 
its early stages, before it had begun to 
produce overt symptoms. A surgeon 
removed the tumor. A_ pathologist 
studied the tumor carefully and then 
revealed that it was of a cell-type 
responsive to destruction by radia- 
tion. For five months a radiologist 
administered cobalt-60 rays to the 
customary spread area of this particu- 
lar malignancy. 

In addition to these doctors, I 
could also list the famous cancer spe- 
cialist who came from the East to 
consult on the case, the physician who 
administered the anesthetic, the as- 
sistant surgeon who participated in 
the operation, and an associate of the 
radiologist who assisted in the cobalt 
therapy. There were two other path- 
ologists who concurred in the diagno- 


sis regarding the type of tumor 
involved. 
This is a total of nine or ten 


skilled physicians who were necessary 
at one stage or another of the case. 
And mine was only one of the 450,000 
new cases of cancer diagnosed in the 
United States each year. 

Are we as a nation producing 
enough physicians to handle this and 
other medical problems of equal or 
greater magnitude? The answer to so 
crucial a question is not especially 
encouraging. ‘—I'wo decades ago 133 
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doctors ministered to the sick needs 
of each 100,000 Americans. Today the 
figure has dropped slightly to 130 
doctors. By contrast, in the Soviet 
Union, which had a 1940 ratio of 
only 73 doctors for every 100,000 Rus- 
sians, there are now 164 doctors to 
serve this many people. Even though 
American medical training is more 
thorough and of longer duration than 
its Soviet counterpart, these compara- 
tive figures are a challenge to the en- 
tire American nation-—particularly 
in their clear demonstration that our 
country is not training enough 
physicians. 

The good health of any popula- 
tion is dependent upon the quality 
and quantity of its doctors. At least 
in the latter respect, the United 
States is falling short. A panel of 
distinguished consultants has recently 
reported to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that “it 
would not be in the public interest 
for the number of physicians per 
100,000 population to fall below 
132...” Yet, in order to sustain such 
a ratio, the production of doctors 
would have to expand by the year 
1970, according to the federal con- 
sultants, to 8,700 annually from medi- 
cal schools in our own land and 750 
additional from foreign schools. This 
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compares with the output of only 
6,800 physicians in 1956. Our domes- 
tic production of doctors will have 
to increase by at least 27 per cent. 
As many as 20 new medical schools 
may have to be built if the current 
number of doctors per 100,000 Ameri- 
cans is not to drop, and a medical 
school requires many millions of dol- 
lars for the building, equipping, and 
staffing of its elaborate facilities. 

“And,” adds the report submitted 
to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, “to meet this 
need, construction would have to be- 
gin in the immediate future and be 
completed within a few years.” Not 
even 20/20 vision can detect any such 
activity. Few new medical schools 
are on the drawing boards or in the 
blueprint stage, and a medical school 
rarely graduates a class earlier than 
10 years after its construction has 
started. 


Why is the United States, a nation 
wealthy enough to spend $15 billion 
on liquor and tobacco and some $25 
billion on motor confronted 
with an alarming dearth of the 
trained men and women required to 
keep Americans well? 


cars, 


To begin with, medical education 
in the United States is running an 
annual operating deficit of between 
$10 million and $20 million at the 
present time. Despite this fact, the 
cost of becoming a doctor is virtually 
prohibitive for the average family. 
Medical tuition fees have been raised 
constantly, but they have failed to 
keep pace with medical-school bud- 
gets which rise still faster. Many med- 
ical students end their training heav- 
ily in debt. Worse yet, some of the 
best qualified of these students often 
must quit for financial reasons before 
they receive their medical degrees. 
There is a paucity of funds for schol- 
arships and other assistance. The Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, despite 
all its good intentions, has made only 
relatively small sums available. Bal- 
ancing the budget has become a high- 
er goal than meeting national health 
needs. 


Four years in medical school may 
cost a minimum of $10,000—perhaps 
a good deal more. Besides, it must 
be remembered that medical educa- 
tion follows chronologically after at 
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least four earlier years in undergrad- 
uate work, when other debts may 
have accumulated. The typical pa- 
tient in the United States looks at his 
doctor bill and then decides that doc- 
tors literally coin money. This un- 
questionably is true during a doc- 
tor’s peak earning period. But many 
lean years have preceded this 
affluence. 

Before he can practice on his own, 
a doctor spends some three or four 
years in residency at a hospital or in- 
stitution. The New York Times has 
pointed out that salaries for interns 
rarely exceed $100 a month; they 
may be as low as $70. What does this 
mean, the Times has _pertinently 
asked, for doctors who have “com- 
mitted the folly” of getting married 
and acquiring children? I know per- 
sonally some interns who do not earn 
enough to feed and shelter their fam- 
ilies. Unless their wives worked—and 
worked hard—they would be literal- 
ly destitute. I remember some of my 
discussions with wives whose jobs 
made it possible for their husbands 
to continue at the fine medical school 
of the University of Oregon. One of 
them, who worked as a waitress be- 
cause the tips gave her better pay 
than most opportunities open to a 
woman, said: 

“When my husband finally treats 
his first private patient, we and the 
children will have behind us about 
eight years of mush breakfasts, canned 
soup lunches, and macaroni dinners. 
We don’t even have a car of our own. 
If my husband ever becomes a suc- 
cessful doctor with two big cars in 
the family garage, I think we will 
have really earned it. Most people 
don’t know about the sacrifice which 
goes into a medical career.” 


But need training for a doctor be 
as prolonged as it is now? Dr. Willard 
C. Rappleye, dean of the Columbia 
University Medical School, is one of 
those who doubts this is necessary. 
Dean Rappleye has observed: “There 
is no really good reason why young- 
sters interested in medicine could not 
be permitted to complete their prep- 
aration for medical schools earlier, 
either by letting them enter college 
sooner or by letting them take some 
of the needed work in high school. 
If they are not bright enough to do 
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the work sooner, they do not belong 
in medicine. In Europe, medical 
training begins at 20. It should here, 
too.” 

Because justice cannot be done to 
an intensive scientific curriculum if 
the student himself is holding down 
an outside job, most medical students 
must depend upon financial assist- 
ance from parents at home or upon 
the earnings of their wives. Yet, in 
spite of the heavy burden upon the 
student, a medical school in America 
generally collects only about 20 cents 
of every dollar of its basic operating 
budget from tuition payments. The 
student is strapped financially, and 
so is the medical school. In the fiscal 
year of 1955-’56, a total of only $160 
million was available to all the medi- 
cal schools in the nation. This was 
far less than Americans spent for 
chewing gum or permanent waves 
during the same period. 

Many citizens believe that medical 
schools are extravagant and wasteful. 
Yet how many of these citizens want 
sketchy or skimpy training for men 
and women who will be licensed to 
cut with surgical knives into the hu- 
man body, to administer dangerous 
drugs and strong medicines? Robert 
M. Cunningham, Jr., editor of Mod- 
ern Hospital, has written in a Public 
Affairs Committee pamphlet that 
“medical school budgets have already 
been trimmed to a point where any 
further reduction would endanger 
the quality of the program—that is, 
of medical teaching and research, and 
eventually of medical practice and 
medical care. Faculty time per stu- 
dent today is already seven per cent 
lower than it was ten years ago; some 
schools have had to reduce teaching 
staffs to bare minimums. . . current 
deficits now make it difficult to re- 
tain capable faculty members. Any 
further retrenchment, at a time when 
medicine is moving forward swiftly, 
is unthinkable to those who recog- 
nize our medical schools as a national 
resource.” 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, medical edi- 
tor of the New York Times and him- 
self an international figure in the 
field of human rehabilitation, has 
emphasized that we shall need a net 
increase of about 5,250 new doctors 
each year in order to treat adequate- 
ly the 230 million people who will 
be living in the United States by 
1975. Our current rate of ‘ncrease, 


however, is 
year. 


only 3,000 doctors a 
Nor does the imminent short 
age of doctors take account of 
the other personnel shortages in 
realm of health, which Dr. Rusk 
lists as “70,000 more nurses [needed], 
8,000 more occupational therapists, 
3,500 more medical social workers, 
6,000 more physical therapists, 2,200 
more dietitians, 10,000 more clini- 
cal psychologists, 3,000 dental school 


graduates...” 


I referred earlier to the far higher 
proportionate increase in the number 
of doctors in Russia than in our own 
nation. One explanation for this is 
that 76 per cent of all Soviet physi- 
cians are women. The Russians have 
learned that medicine is a profession 
equally suited to females and males. 

Have these Russian women doctors 
guarded successfully the health of 
their people? One answer has been 
supplied by John T. Connor, presi 
dent of Merck & Company, one of the 
great American pharmaceutical man 
ufacturers, in an analysis of Soviet 
medicine. While conceding that the 
average American doctor has 22 years 
of education behind him as compared 
with 16 for a Soviet physician, Con- 
nor recently noted the fact that, in 
1927, life expectancy for the typical 
American was 58.5 years as con 
trasted with only 44 for the Russian 
citizen. By 1956, the average Ameri 
can lived to be 69.5 years of age but 
the Soviet citizen was up to 67. “The 
Soviets have made this remarkable 
record by cutting their mortality rate 
75 per cent since the revolution,” said 
Connor. “They have made most of 
their progress in fairly recent years.” 

In Russia a female medical student 
receives her whole education from the 
state. She pays no tuition and her 
keep is furnished by the government. 
In turn, she sacrifices much freedom 
She can be sent to minister to the 
workers in a certain factory, to the 
students at a particular college, or 
even to the inhabitants of a fishing 
village on some lonely river in far-off 
Siberia. No American doctor would 
tolerate such servitude to the state. 
Yet we pay some penalties, too, for 
our complete individualism. Senator 
Ernest Gruening of Alaska, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard Medical School, has 
observed that “large areas of Alaska 
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are almost totally lacking in medical 
services. Many of their people live 
and die without benefit of therapy.” 

While there may be plenty of doc- 
tors in a fashionable, high-income 
area like Beverly Hills, the shortage 
can doom to earlier deaths than nec- 
essary sharecroppers on the Mississip- 
pi Delta or unemployed loggers in 
the Oregon hills. American doctors, 
being completely human, seek out 
locations in which the likelihood of 
prompt payment of bills is fairly 
promising. Who can blame them, in 
the light of our acquisitive culture? 
Furthermore, we have made relative- 
ly little use of a great reservoir of 
potential skill and talent in our Ne- 
groes who aspire to be doctors. Their 
opportunities for medical education 
are so scant and difficult as to be 
practically nonexistent. Yet, why 
should they not have the chance to 
treat and care for their people? In 
the comparatively rare instances 
where Negroes have gone to medical 
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school, they often have become prac- 
titioners with a high degree of skill 


and knowledge. 


What shall we do in our country? 
Once again, the answer can be found 
in prompt, generous, and effective 
action at the federal level. The panel 
advising the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare was headed 
by Dr. Stanhope Bayne-Jones, former 
dean of the Yale Medical School. It 
included many other illustrious fig- 
ures in modern medicine. Most of 
these people were conservatives in 
their economic approach. Yet they 
concluded that the total medical ef- 
fort of the nation would decline “un- 
less a large construction program de- 
signed to expand markedly the facil- 
ities of the nation’s system of medical 
and related schools is undertaken in 


the immediate future.” And _ they 
added: 
“The consultants find that unless 


construction funds become available 
on a much larger scale than has here- 
tofore been contemplated, the output 
of physicians will not keep pace with 
population growth and the needs of 
the nation for research workers will 
not be met. Unless there is a marked 
change in social philosophy leading 
to private gifts or state appropria- 
tions on an unprecedented scale, large 
federal appropriations will be re- 
quired.” The consultants, most of 
them doctors, recognized that only 
the U. S. government possessed the 
resources to do the job. 

Three steps are urgently needed to 
protect the health of the American 
people: 

One—There must be $500 million 
in federal funds appropriated soon 
for the construction of medical teach- 
ing and research institutions. A good 
beginning has been the $30 million 
annually provided for health research 
facilities in legislation sponsored sev- 
eral years ago by Senator Lister Hill 
of Alabama. The Bayne-Jones Report 
has warned that “even if funds in the 
order of $500 million to $1 billion 
were made available immediately for 
construction of new medical schools, 
it seems certain that the number of 
physicians per 100,000 population 
will decline between now and 1970.” 
We must remember that it calls for 
a capital investment of about $50 





million to erect a new medical school, 
to say nothing of the cost of its day- 
to-day operation. 


Two—Adequate scholarships must 
be provided for all young men or 
women of talent who aspire to be 
doctors, and these must be offered 
without any restrictions as to race, 
creed, religion, political affiliation, 
or color. 


Three—Extra incentive must be 
furnished to induce gifted medical 
students and other scientists to enter 
medical research. The family doctor 
would have only aspirin tablets and 
a clinical thermometer unless there 
had been people of genius in research 
laboratories over the years. I have in- 
troduced an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Scholarship Act providing 10 per 
cent forgiveness on any student loan 
from the government for each year 
spent in medical research—up to a 
total of 50 per cent. This is only a 
frail and modest beginning, but it 
firmly establishes the principle of 
federal encouragement of additional 
participation in medical research. 

Taxpayers interested in a balanced 
budget will ask how these things are 
to be paid for. I agree with them that 
we cannot continue indefinitely shov- 
ing off our burdens on the citizens of 
the future. They will have plenty of 
problems of their own. Therefore, I 
have introduced four bills to increase 
federal revenues by a total of some 
$3.2 billion. They are: 


One—Raising the federal gasoline 
and motor-fuels tax by 1% cents a 
gallon. 


Two—Restoring the excess-profits 
tax of the Korean War on the manu- 
facturers of armaments and weapons 
of war. 


Three—Reducing the special de- 
pletion allowance for oil and gas com- 
panies from 274 per cent to 15 per 
cent. 


Four—Permitting the U. S. Post 
Office Department to set its own 
postage rates, based on sound fiscal 
and cost-accounting methods. 


These proposals may call for sacri- 
fice. Yet can such pocketbook sacri- 
fices begin to compare with the 
agony, suffering, and even death we 
may be inflicting upon future gen- 
erations of Americans if we do not 
provide sufficient facilities to train 
the doctors needed to protect them? 
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— with half an ear for lin- 
guistic nuances will detect in 
the commercial hyperbole emanating 
from Madison Avenue these days dis- 
tinct echoes of frontier extravagance 
and backwoods vigorosity. For ex- 
ample, in a word like fabuluscious, 
which is an adman’s recent coinage, 
one can note the same superlative 
quality, the same explosive outburst 
of roaring rowdyism apparent in such 
Westernisms as scallywampus or ex- 
polagolluscious. In both cases there 
is a lusty wolf-call of impetuous in- 
decorum, a sort of wayward unrefine- 
ment and swaggering magniloquence. 

The frontiersman, or backwoods 
screamer, bolstered his morale in the 
face of unknown terrors by splitting 
the firmament right down the middle 
and setting the Mississippi on fire 
with words like spizarinctum, ex- 
flunctificate, absquatulate, and bol- 
woggoly. Just so, the modern word- 
spinner knocks whole populations for 
a lula-kapoodler with slambangerisms 
like fantabulastic, kebobanana, and 
jet-jamboree. 

The ideological meaning of these 
words is, of course, unimportant. The 
noise is the thing, the phoneto-seman- 
tic impact, the commotionality, the 


blood-pressure-raising potency. Words 
with strong accoustical reverberations 
are more purse-pick-acious than mere 
pantomimic locutions. Aqua, for ex- 
ample, is employed as though it were 
some magic ingredient like chloro- 
phyll. Tone magic or sound witchery 


is clearly evident in lickety-split, 
zippo, wisk, swirl, and plum-luscious. 
Sonorous hues and tinkling aromas 
make strong multiple-sensory appeals: 
“a serenade in fragrance,” “flying, 
reckless, madcap colors’—fizzy pinks, 
whirly blues, breezy yellows. 
Razzle-dazziement is another char- 
acteristic of tall talk, both varieties. 
Shockingly ribald effects are gained 
by upsetting established verbal pat- 
terns and by offending phonetic rules 
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of decency. Hogglebumgullop is cer- 
tainly a fugitive from linguistic jus 
tice. Spandangalous is a shotgun 
marriage of spangle and dangle. 
Sockdologer is outright blasphemy. 
Deluscious, dish-appear, sale-a-bra- 
tion, smileage, and slasharama are the 
infamous results of premeditated 
linguicide. 

The roaring commercial is in so 
many respects similar to its frontier 
counterpart that, given a locution 
out of context, one would be hard 
put to determine to which class it 
rightly belongs. Scrumptious appears 
in both vocabularies. Glycohenphene, 
which sounds for all the world like 
a miracle drug, is a legendary reptile 
with red legs, a yellow body, and biue 
scales along its backbone. Neoquad 
rin, on the other hand, is not a deep 
sea monster, but a throat lozenge. 
Hyclorothene is a fabulous creature 
from the natural history of folk non- 
sense, along with the gilly-galoo (a 
bird that lays square eggs), and the 
glyptodont (a ferocious variety of 


kangaroo). 


A hi-fi-lutin’ superexpressivity is 
made possible by what H. L. Menc- 
ken called “cacophonous miscegena- 
tion”: the incessant piling up of 
high-voltage intensifiers on an already 
overburdened linguistic circuit. Thus 
monstrous becomes monstropolous; 
firm becomes firmacious; ferocious be- 
comes helliferocious; and totally be- 
comes teetotally and teetotatiously. In 
Adspeak, extravagance is boosted to 
extravaganza; elegant is blown up to 
swellelegant; fabulous is inflated to 
fantabulastic. 


Such words are mere pikers as com- 
pared to the recent coinage, colossa- 
fabulgreat, which promises almost 
too much for the money. Perhaps 
someone will eventually erect a tower 
of babble that will all but touch 
the sky: supercolossomagigargantitan- 
ibrobdingnagian. If a thing like that 
ever got out of control it could tear 
up the earth from here to Jackson 
Hole and actually topple the Tetons. 
There is a smidgin of hope though 
Remember Skippoweth Branch of 
Salt River fame? He swore no living 
mortal could ever match his yell. And 
then one night he screamed himself 
to death to show his spirit. 
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From Headlines to Has-Been 


by WILBUR H. BALDINGER 


sly House Un-American Activities 
Committee, which used to be in 
the biggest of the big time of inves- 
tigative show business on Capitol 
Hill, is becoming a has-been. It hasn't 
produced a headline—or much of 
anything else—in recent years. Yet 
HUAC stubbornly hangs on, beating 
down all critics who urge it to rest 
on its gaudy record and fold. 

Gone are the days when such Com- 
mittee Communist-hunters as staff in- 
vestigator Robert E. Stripling were 
recognized powers in the land—and 
when House assignments to Un-Amer- 
ican Activities were coveted by poli- 
ticians on the make. There was a 
time when HUAC members could 
count on. the Committee's hearing 
room—as Representative Richard M. 
Nixon of California did, for one—as 
a political rehearsal stage for even 
headier national roles. There is no 
waiting list of HUAC applicants in 
the House now. 

Once sure-fire, the Committee's 
road shows (the script of one memor- 
able 1951-52 Hollywood investiga- 
tion alone ran 4,517 pages in ten vol- 
umes) no longer draw. When HUAC 
Chairman Francis E. Walter, Penn- 
sylvania Democrat, announced that 
hearings scheduled for the fall would 
expose fresh evidence of “extensive 
and malignant” growth by California 
Communists, few newspapers gave 
him any notice. 


There was even talk on the House 
floor this year that the Committee 
had outlived whatever usefulness it 
once had—and that it ought to be 
abolished. Since its beginnings under 
Representative Martin Dies, Texas 
Democrat, more than 20 years ago, 
the HUAC has disdainfully brushed 
off protests by citizens who have been 
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outraged by what they regarded as its 
indecencies. But open criticism in the 
House itself was almost without pre- 
cedent. Public challenges to the Com- 
mittee there would have been un- 
thinkable—or at least dangerously 
impolitic—just a little while back. 

Chairman Walter and his col- 
leagues keep up a fierce front against 
their slide from Page One. They in- 
sist that their mission to put the 
finger on domestic Communists is 
more compelling than ever—that the 
“quantity” of card-carriers may be on 
the decrease, but that the “quality” 
of hard-core comrades increases by 
the day. They are indignant about 
the public’s apathy toward HUAC’s 
recent efforts, but reason that this in- 
difference is itself proof of plotting 
by the Communists. The Committee's 
annual report to the House this year 
argued for 87 pages that the Commu- 
nists are succeeding diabolically in 
“a deliberate effort [to] deceive the 
American people” into thinking that 
the CP is no longer terribly 
important. 

Yet titles of other recent reports 
published under the HUAC im- 
primatur suggest the extent to which 
Committee members, staffers, and 
hearing witnesses have been reduced 
to playing to themselves instead of 
the public. Multiple-part Committee 
transcripts, packed with stuff which 
made history in the newspapers, once 
rolled regularly from Government 
Printing Office presses. Now HUAC 
puts out such non-best-selling 15-cent 
paperbacks as: Consultation with Con- 
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stantin W. Bolyreff of the National 
Alliance of Russian Solidarists; Con- 
sultation with Edward Hunter, Au- 
thor and Foreign Correspondent; 
Consultation with Milan Jakubec, 
President of the Executive Council of 
the Mutual Co-operative League of 
Canada. 


The Committee’s decline can’t be 
attributed entirely to a lack of excit- 
ing testimony. The rise and fall of 
the late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
undoubtedly had much to do with it. 
McCarthy invaded the Committee's 
jurisdiction and stole its act on his 
way up. When he came down the act 
flopped, too. 

But the Committee is nowhere near 
folding. Its Communist scripts may 
be stale and thin. It may not be get- 
ting publicity. But it is still in bus- 
iness and is liable to stay there for a 
long time. 

The Committee handily turned 
back one of the more serious threats 
to its continued existence at the start 
of the 86th Congress, when Repre- 
sentative James Roosevelt, Cali- 
fornia Democrat, boldly introduced 
a resolution abolishing the HUAC. 
He argued that “a better way to fight 
the Communist conspiracy” would be 
to shift House jurisdiction over sub- 
version to the Judiciary Committee, 
chaired by Representative Emanuel 
Celler, New York Democrat. When 
it looked as though this move might 
catch on, Walter (who is convinced 
that every criticism of HUAC is Com- 
munist-inspired) and his fellow Com- 
mitteemen put on a frenzied cam- 
paign to stop it. 


Walter utilized the right-wing bas- 
tion of the Manion Forum Network 
(89 radio stations in 32 states) to 
mount one counterattack. He broad- 
cast a call to arms in which he warned 
that “blackmail, terror, and other 
techniques” were being practiced by 
Communists and _left-wingers to 
thwart the Committee’s work. “Espi- 
onage, infiltration of almost every 
segment of our society, colonization 
in vital industry, propaganda activity, 
subversion of all sorts” were rampant, 
Walter cried. He said that the Com- 
munist Party “as a formal entity has 
been vanishing from view"—but 
“underground, behind-the-scene oper- 
ations” made it “a greater menace and 
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more serious threat to our security 
than ever before.” 

From his South Bend headquarters 
Dean Clarence E. Manion himself 
mobilized his network followers—in 
the name of Americanism—to “save 
this Committee and increase the ap- 
propriation” by putting pressure on 
their Congressmen. 

The Circuit Riders, Inc., a Cin- 
cinnati-based volunteer anti-Red pro- 
HUAC corps whose usual speciality is 
dossiers on social-gospel clergymen, 
also rode hard to Walter's rescue. M. 
G. Lowman, in command of the Cir- 
cuit Riders, dispatched personal mes- 
sages to all House members, alerting 
them to what he said were affiliations 
by Judiciary Committee Chairman 
Emanuel Celler with “45 different 
Communist organizations and enter- 
prises.” (Lowman listed the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee as _ his 
source for 30 of the citations against 
Celler.) The Circuit Riders cautioned 
the House that putting Celler “in 
charge of investigating the Commu- 
nist apparatus in this country would 
be like putting the wolf in charge of 
the sheep.” 

Through such stratagems the Com- 
mittee and its 54-member staff—one 
of the biggest on Capitol Hill—were 
saved from Roosevelt. House Repub- 
licans voted unanimously in caucus 
for the preservation of the HUAC. 
The House Rules Committee headed 
by Representative Howard W. Smith, 
Virginia Democrat, refused even to 
give Roosevelt a hearing on his meas- 
ure. National disaster was averted. 

It was not a complete victory. In 
spite of Manion, the House did not 
give Walter more money. But the 
$327,000 the Committee did get for 
this year matched its 1958 appropri- 
ation—and was $27,000 more than 
the Sputnik-age Space Committee was 
allowed. The HUAC budget amount- 
ed to more than the total appropri- 
ations for Celler’s Judiciary Commit- 
tee and the Banking and Currency 
Committee combined. HUAC box- 
office glamor might be fading, but 
the House stood fast. 

So far this year, however, the tax- 
paying public hasn't been getting its 
money's worth from the HUAC in 
terms of new exposes, although the 
Committee has been further fortified 
for its work against subversion: 


qin April, President Eisenhower 
signed an order instructing the Inter- 
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nal Revenue Service to open all 1945- 
59 income tax returns for HUAC 
inspection. 

q In June, the House gave another 
vote of support to the Committee. At 
Walter’s request, it renewed an ex- 
pired 1953 resolution making Celler’s 
Judiciary Committee responsible for 
furnishing legal defense for HUAC 
“members, former members, and em- 
ployes” who may be sued “while in 
the performance of their official 
duties.” 


¢ In June, HUAC got an unexpect- 
ed 5-to-4 lift from the Supreme Court. 
In Barenblatt v. U.S. the Court back- 
stepped from its Watkins decision, in 
effect giving Constitutional sanction 
to the Committee’s “power of in- 
quiry” to make witnesses talk about 
allegedly subversive associations. 


The HUAC would seem to have 
just about everything it needs—ex- 
cept new fields of Communist sub- 
version to explore—for a free-wheel- 
ing comeback in the headlines. It is 
still in need of some socko new hear- 
ing stuff—some fresh angles—to get 
back on Page One. A gimmick that 
might do the trick, putting some zip 
into the show again, is a surprise 
switch in routine. HUAC could work 
up an investigation of non-Commu- 
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“Don't You See? If We Ask 
For All This, They Might Settle for 
Just Letting Us Continue to Operate” 


nist un-American activities—a long- 
forgotten item on its agenda. 

Back in 1954, when Representative 
Harold H. Velde, Illinois Republi- 
can, was HUAC chairman, the Com- 
mittee’s staff did some tentative but 
promising groundwork for such an 
inquiry, which was dropped quickly 
before it got started. More recently 
Senator Jacob K. Javits, New York 
Republican, had the same idea, which 
nobody picked up. In 1957 he pro 
posed a Congressional probe to find 
out if “totalitarian, Fascist” or simil 
arly subversive elements had _ infil 
trated Citizens Councils in the South 
to incite “violence against the law 
of the land.” The Javits proposal 
never got further than James O. East 
land, Mississippi Democrat and 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and its Internal Security 
Subcommittee, who is actively disin 
terested in any exposes of Citizens 
Councils. 

The only result of the HUAC 
staff's work on the subject five years 
ago was a 19-page Committee docu 
ment, Preliminary Report on Neo 
Fascist and Hate Groups. No report 
in all the vast library of documents 
maintained by the Committee 
gone more unread. 

“Similarities between Communism 
and Fascism” were noted in Prelim 
inary Report. For instance: “Both de- 
rive strength by dividing their opposi- 
tion—Communism choosing to set 
class against class, while Fascism in- 
cites racial and religious discord.” 

The Committee’s “Foreword” to 
Preliminary Report starts out: 

“Communism’s present threat to 
the very survival of the United States 
and the rest of the free world has 
placed heavy burdens on the defend 
ers of human freedom and dignity. 

“The Committee on Un-American 
Activities is concerned to observe that 
this burden is being aggravated by 
certain individuals and organizations 
unscrupulously exploiting the men- 
ace of Communism to promote other 
activities equally subversive and 
equally un-American. 

“Such activities would destroy the 
very foundation work of the Ameri- 
can Republic, if permitted to operate 
unnoticed and unchallenged.” 

The Committee’s Preliminary Re 
port concludes: “The Committee is 
continuing its investigation and ex 
posure of Communist conspirators 


has 
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wherever they may be found. The 
Committee is convinced, however, 
that there is a concurrent need for 
continuous investigation, exposure, 
and, where necessary, prosecution 
funder the Smith Act] to the end 
that no activity of a pro-Fascist nature 
will ever be permitted to gain sub- 
stantial stature or influence in the 
United States.” 

The 19-page HUAC investigative 
draft on Neo-Fascist and Hate Groups 
deals with “a few examples of sub- 
versive propaganda activity.” It 
touches: (1) “The avowedly Fascist” 
National Renaissance Party headed 
by James H. Madole. (2) Promoters 
of Common Sense, “a clearing house” 
for “native Fascists and hate rack- 
eteers.” (3) W. Henry MacFarland, 
Jr., founder-executive chairman of 
the American Flag Committee “who 
has been simultaneously active in 
both the National Renaissance Party 
and Common Sense.” 


Citizens who have always found 
HUAC's guilt-by-association investi- 
gative techniques repugnant would 
find them no less objectionable if 
they were used to ferret out Fascist 
suspects rather than Communist 
suspects. 

It is unlikely, too, that all HUAC 
critics would be gleeful if the hit- 
and-run techniques in probes of non- 
Communist un-Americanism led the 
Committee smack into some of its 
best friends and closest supporters. 

The Committee would quickly 
find, for example, that the “avowedly 
Fascist’ National Renaissance Party 
is a Northern transmission belt for 
anti-Negro manifestoes isued by such 
outfits as the Citizens Councils of 
Alabama. And having got that far, 
it would also find that the Circuit 
Riders, Inc., which did such yeoman 
service for HUAC in the battle with 
Jimmy Roosevelt, also has been a 
Northern outlet for Southern segre- 
gation militants, distributing such 
anti-Negro literature as Communism 
and the NAACP. 

There is no telling where such a 
HUAC inquiry might lead or what 
organizations and individuals might 
be enmeshed if the investigators pur- 
sued Fascist quarry. 

Honest anti-Communist, anti-Fas- 
cist liberals and radicals have been 
hurt by HUAC in the past. But one 
thing is certain: there would be 
headlines again. 
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the FAT of the land 


by SELIG GREENBERG 


Yip BATTLE of the bulge in the 
United States is yet to be won. 
Although Americans have never been 
as weight-conscious as they now are, 
more of them than ever are bulging 
with excess fat and are subject to the 
wide range of health hazards result- 
ing from obesity. The national quest 
for an effortless and hunger-free re- 
ducing method currently entails an 
estimated annual expenditure of 
about $300,000,000. The market is 
flooded with diets of bizarre ingre- 
dients offering quick and painless 
panaceas for losing weight. Wide- 
ly exploited are appetite-depressing 
drugs, vitamin supplements, slender- 
izing creams and various other fat- 
sloughing agents which according to 
authoritative opinion are for the most 
part worthless and often dangerous. 
Despite the relentless pursuit of short 
cuts to slimness, more than 25,000,000 
persons—or about one out of every 
five adults in this country—weigh 
more than they should for health, fit- 
ness, and comfort. 


The picture is nevertheless far 
from wholly discouraging. Paradoxi- 
cally enough, hope for the overweight 
lies in the growing realization that 
obesity is a complex disease; its pre- 
cise causes and cure are still un- 
known. This recognition in _ it- 
self represents considerable progress. 
Leading medical scientists are con- 
vinced that effective tools for the 
treatment of obesity are bound to 
emerge out of the new perspective 
which views overweight as due basi- 
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cally to some organic or psychological 
flaw and discards the moralistic idea 
that fatness is primarily the result of 
lack of self-control. Some investiga- 
tors regard the eventual development 
of anti-obesity drugs as a distinct pos- 
sibility. But just as important as the 
search for such drugs, they say, is the 
need for getting rid of the fallacies 
which have long encrusted the 
subject. 


A major postulate of the new con- 
cept of obesity is that many people 
overeat not so much because they lack 
the will power to resist food as be- 
cause there is something wrong with 
the mechanism controlling their ap- 
petite. Another basic reason for over- 
weight is a defect in the utilization 
of fat, predisposing some persons to 
store fat more readily than do those 
with normal metabolism. Further 
findings coming out of recent re- 
search are that the tendency toward 
obesity often runs in families and is 
inherited, and that physical activity 
is of key importance in keeping down 
weight. In view of our increasingly 
sedentary mode of life, regular mod- 
erate exercise is therefore one of the 
most effective means of preventing 
corpulence. 


This concept does not deny that 
environmental factors—such as an 
abundant food supply, a high pro- 
portion of fat in the diet, the 
mechanization of our civilization, and 
psychological drives which sometimes 
motivate people to eat too much— 
play an important role in obesity. 
But it maintains that, basically, the 
trouble stems from the fact that many 
individuals are “compulsively regu- 
lated” by disordered appetites to over- 
eat or by some flaw in their metabo- 
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lism to retain too much fat. None of 
this absolves the overweight person 
of individual responsibility. For the 
time being, reducing diets must re- 
main the mainstay of the treatment 
of fatness. Reasonable eating habits, 
with particular emphasis on avoiding 
fat-rich foods as much as possible, and 
physical activity are still the best 
known methods for guarding against 
overweight. But, in view of the fail- 
ure of the standard reducing ap- 
proach to make any appreciable dent 
in the wide prevalence of obesity, it 
is clear that effective tackling of the 
job will depend on a better under- 
standing of the mechanism regulating 
appetite and fat metabolism. 

The dismal fact that at least 90 per 
cent of the people who lose weight on 
diets regain it sooner or later is ample 
evidence that exhortation, despite its 
appeal to such elementary motiva- 
tions as concern for health and per- 
sonal vanity, is not going to solve the 
problem of obesity. 

The results of the prevailing meth- 
ods “have so far been disastrous,” 
according to one of the most percep- 
tive investigators in the field, Dr. 
Jean Mayer of the department of 
nutrition at the Harvard School of 
Public Health. “The story of the 
treatment of obesity is full of in- 
stances of short-term success and long- 
term failure,” Dr. Mayer has told me. 
“What it amounts to is that you can 
fast some of the obese some of the 
time and a very few of them all of 
the time, but you cannot starve all 
of them all of the time. The very 
multiplicity of diets, while proving 
that hope is eternal, is all too clear a 
proof of the eventual failure of die- 
tary treatment.” 


All of the available evidence, Dr. 
Mayer said, tends to support the be- 
lief that “many of the obese are effec- 
tively, indeed compulsively, regulated 
for excessive food intake or weight. 
The generally derided statement of 
the obese, ‘I eat like a bird,’ may not 
imply any attempt at deceiving oth- 
ers or himself but may indicate that 
the overweight person is not con- 
scious of stuffing himself and is 
merely trying to satisfy his disordered 
appetite. If this is so, then the supe- 
rior and condescending attitude we 
so often assume toward the obese is 
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as morally wrong as it is sterile. 
Rather than accuse the patient of 
gluttony and treat him by trying to 
frighten and reform him, it would 
seem to be more appropriate first 
of all to seek to understand the 
mechanism of normal regulation of 
food intake and of its abnormalities. 
Obesity is not a moral issue. It is a 
medical problem, complex and little 
understood.” 

Dr. Olaf Mickelsen of the Labora- 
tory of Biochemistry and Nutrition 
at the National Institutes of Health 
at Bethesda, Maryland, feels the same 
way about it. “When it comes to 
obesity,” he told me, “we are just 
about in the same stage now as we 
were some years ago with regard to 
alcoholism, when we were saying that 
everybody who drank to excess was 
a sinner and could stop it if he only 
had enough moral stamina. Before 
we learned to know better, we got no 
further with the alcoholics than we 
are now doing with the obese. | sus- 
pect many people are driven to over- 
eating just as others are driven to 
drink.” 

While it is undoubtedly true that 
excess poundage comes from eating 
more than is burned up in energy, 
this equation in itself does not ex- 
plain anything and is no more illu- 
minating than to say that alcoholism 
is due to excessive drinking. People 
obviously grow fat when they eat 
more than they need. But this repre- 
sents only the mechanism through 
which fat accumulation is achieved. 
“The real problem,” as Dr. Mayer 
has said, “is: why do so many of us 
eat too much? Until such time as we 
truly understand how appetite, hun- 
ger, and satiety operate and can learn 
to control them, it is all too probable 
that we shall continue to be faced 
with the recurrent and general failure 
of weight reduction measures.” 

Aside from the obvious fact that 
we eat when we are hungry, there are 
many complex questions regarding 
appetite and satiety. What precisely 
regulates appetite? How exactly do 
we know when we have had enough 
to eat? What makes some people eat 
much more than others? Why can 
some people eat a lot and still stay 
lean while others gain weight easily? 

A widely-held theory is that appe- 
tite is regulated by a mechanism in 
the hypothalamus, an area deep in 
the brain at the base of the skull, 


which operates like a thermostat. In 
this region of the brain are two de- 
vices controlling food consumption. 
One of them, in the central area of 
the hypothalamus, is the “satiety cen- 
ter,” which determines by a compli- 
cated sequence of chemical reactions 
when we have had enough to eat and 
then acts as a brake on further food 
intake. The other, on both sides of 
the hypothalamus, consists of “appe- 
tite centers” which promote eating. 
Whether we feel satiated or continue 
to be hungry is determined by which- 
ever of these two mechanisms is in 
the ascendant and sends out the 
stronger signals. When the satiety 
center is removed surgically or other 
wise destroyed in laboratory animals, 
they promptly begin to overeat and 
get fat. Destruction of the appetite 


centers, on the other hand, causes 


animals to refuse to eat. 


Dr. Mayer and his associates at 
Harvard believe that the degree of 
satiety or hunger is regulated by the 
body’s blood sugar level. Just as the 
thermostat automatically adjusts the 
oil burner when the temperature in 
your house falls or rises, so the level 
of glucose—the blood sugar manu- 
factured by the body and _ used 
principally as fuel for the brain— 
regulates the satiety center in the 
hypothalamus. When the _ glucose 
level is high, the brain receives im- 
pulses which produce a lessened appe- 
tite. A fall in the glucose content of 
the blood makes us hungry. Ordi- 
narily, the glucose mechanism works 
with remarkable precision to make 
us eat no more than we require for 
heat, energy, and the upkeep and 
renewal of body tissues. But this 
sensitive regulatory apparatus may go 
wrong in many ways. Something may 
happen to the rate of the body's utili- 
zation of blood sugar, so that an 
abnormally low glucose level stimu- 
lates the appetite centers in the brain 
excessively to cause overeating. Or 
the satiety brakes in themselves may 
be out of whack, with the result that 
they fail to respond properly to the 
signals which normally advise the 
mind when we have had enough to 
eat. 

A second type of corpulence is 
known as “metabolic” obesity. In this 
category, the regulator works nor- 
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mally but some metabolic defect 
causes the body to store too much fat. 
The body builds up its reserves of 
fat by an intricate process believed to 
be influenced by the nervous system 
as well as by hormonal secretions. 
Excessive deposition of fat can be 
readily produced in test animals by 
certain upsets in their hormone bal- 
ance, even if they are not allowed to 
overeat. A similar metabolic defect 
impairing the breakdown of fat into 
energy undoubtedly also exists in 
some humans. Such individuals re- 
tain an excessive proportion of their 
digested food in the form of fat. In a 
way, this is a built-in efficiency in 
the utilization of food. Persons with 
a tendency to store fat apparently 
have a below-normal rate of conver- 
sion of food into energy. In other 
words, they need less food to keep 
going. But since they usually eat as 
much as everybody else, they soon 
begin to bulge around the midriff 
and in other places. Frequently they 
tend to eat more than other people 
because their disordered metabolism 
also upsets their appetite-control ap- 
paratus. This explains why so many 
people fail to stick to reducing diets 
and sooner or later start regaining 
weight. 


What all of this adds up to, de- 
clared one medical authority, “is the 
utter impossibility of forcing people 
to starve themselves forever. If there 
is something wrong with the mechan- 
ism controlling a person's appetite, 
you are asking the impossible when 
you urge him to keep on ignoring his 
hunger pangs. To guard against gain- 
ing weight, an individual with a dis- 
ordered fat metabolism must remain 
on a subnutrition diet for the rest of 
his life. Obviously, this is equally 
unrealistic. None of this means that 
many people are predestined to stay 
fat and that there is nothing we will 
ever be able to do about it. The his- 
tory of our medical advances has 
shown that the overwhelming major- 
ity of diseases is not inevitable and 
that something can be done about 
them. We are still a long way from 
understanding all the complexities 
involved in the regulation of appetite 
or from being able to cure a basic 
tendency to overweight. But highly 
encouraging progress has been made 
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during the last decade in our knowl- 
edge of how food intake and body 
weight are regulated. Further gains 
should be made even more rapidly in 
the not too distant future.” 

What complicates the problem of 
obesity is the sharp decline in the 
rigorous demands of hard physical 
labor that our ancestors were gener- 
ally called upon to mect. The human 
appetite-regulating apparatus was not 
designed for a mode of living in 
which much of our work is done by 
machines and many of us spend the 
day at desks in offices, and it has not 
had enough time to adjust itself to 
the industrial revolution. Experts 
calculate that the dietary require- 
ments for the average American's 
work output have since 1900 declined 
from 3,500 to below 3,000 calories a 
day. But many of us have kept on 
eating as much as people did when 
they worked much harder physically. 
The clearest indication that a lot of 
us eat too much comes from the fact 
that the per capita daily consumption 
of food in this country has remained 
constant for some years at about 3,200 
calories. 

Not only has the average person’s 
food intake failed to decline in keep- 
ing with his lower level of activity, 
but there has been a steady increase 
in the proportion of calories derived 
from fat in our diet. A normal 
amount of body fat is essential, but 
a diet too rich in fat is dangerous for 
a variety of reasons. There are twice 
as many calories in fat, per unit vol- 
ume, as in other dietary ingredients. 
The more fat you eat, the more of it 
you provide in ready form for the 
body to store and to impose an extra 
strain on the heart and other organs. 
A high fat content in the diet is fur- 
thermore believed to contribute to 
the level of cholesterol, the fatty sub- 
stance which apparently is a factor in 
hardening of the arteries. 

More than 40 per cent of the Amer- 
ican diet now comes from fat. This is 
double the proportion of fat in the 





diet in Italy, where the male death 
rate from heart disease is only one- 
fourth of what it is in the United 
States. Even more striking is the dif- 
ference in the consumption of sugar 
between the two countries. Ameri- 
cans use about 100 pounds of sugar 
per capita a year, much of it in the 
form of candy, carbonated beverages, 
cakes, and pastries. In Italy the aver- 
age annual consumption of sugar is 
only 17 pounds. Cooking fats consti- 
tute another item high on the list of 
ingredients of our diet. 

Sugar and cooking fats, which 
make up nearly one-third of our aver- 
age daily calorie intake, are described 
by nutritional authorities as “empty 
calories” that are either wholly or for 
the most part devoid of the vitamins 
and minerals we need. The lopsided 
character of our diet thus represents 
a double-barreled threat. Many of 
us eat considerably more than is 
called for by our energy require- 
ments. And at the same time we fail 
to get the full quota of nutrients 
essential for the maintenance of good 
health. 

Dr. Mayer and a number of other 
experts strongly dispute the tradi- 
tional view that exercise is of little 
value in keeping down weight be- 
cause an increase in physical activity 
is invariably followed by an increase 
in appetite and in the amount of food 
consumed. Moderate exercise, they 
say, produces weight loss without 
any material increase in appetite. 
Highly recommended along this line 
are walking, swimming, and daily 
calisthenics. 

Until medical scientists learn much 
more than they now know about 
obesity, the best advice to the over- 
weight is to reduce the total food 
intake and eat as few fat-rich foods 
as possible but not to cut down to 
such an extent that one feels starved 
most of the time. Don’t pin any hopes 
on reducing and dietary fads. None 
of them will help you and some may 
cause lasting harm. Above everything 
else, do not develop a feeling of guilt 
if you find it impossible to lose quite 
as much weight as you should. This 
will only complicate matters. Bear in 
mind that obesity is usually an ill- 
ness, just like any other breakdown 
in the normal functioning of the 
body. You cannot be blamed for 
something which may be beyond the 
control of your will power. 
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} was a warning of importance to every Chicagoan and every American. 
But out of 40 leading American newspapers it was The Chicago Sun-Times— 
and only The Chicago Sun-Times— which printed it. 


Author of the warning was a Nobel Prize-winning scientist, Dr. Linus Pauling. 


Dr. Pauling cautioned that, in his opinion, the Carbon-14 produced by 
nuclear bombs poses a far greater threat to mankind than do other, more 
widely-publicized fallout products. It was a statement of far-reaching 
significance. 


Among those who recognized its significance was Louis M. Lyons, 
a distinguished critic of the American press. As moderator of a television 
panel discussion on “The Bomb and the Press," he told later of a 
continuing study made of 40 leading newspapers. 


“Our research among these 40 papers," he said, “found one, only one— 
this was The Chicago Sun-Times—that used a significant story, as we 
thought: "Dr. Pauling Sees Carbon-14 Menace.’ It was the first time we'd 
heard about this... . We found only one paper in these 40 
that used the story at all." Like many other newspapers, The Sun-Times 
received the story through its United Press International facilities. 

The Sun-Times, unlike others, realized it was an important piece of news and 
printed it in its editions of Nov. 17, 1958. 


This story about a story indicates again that readers of The Sun-Times 
can count on receiving a well-rounded and intelligent presentation of the 
events that shape their destinies. 








“One—only one— 






this was 


The Chicago Sun-Times” 





Dr. Pauling Sees 
Carbon-14 Menace 


NEW YORK (UPI)—Don't damage to other body tissucs, 
fast-shulfle the Carbon-14 pro he continued. 
duced by hydrogen and atomic] Carbon-J4 and Strontium-% 
bombs. It poses a much greaterjare radioactive isotopes of those 
threat to living and future gen-clements. Strontium has special 
erations of mankind than widely |affinity for bone and when its 
publicized Strontium-90 andjatoms are radioactive as in the 
other bomb “fallout products,” Strontium-90 form of the ele- 
Dr. Linus Pauling asserted. ment, the danger is great. The 

He is professor of chemistry human body has carbon atoms 
at California Institute of Tech-|'9 its every fiber and sinew 
nology, a Nobel Prize winner,| This radioactive carbon would 
and critic of continued nuciéar|have special affinity for the 
test explosions. whole body. 

With highly refined math-| This would include the re- 
ematical equations, he chal-/Productive chemistry which pro- 
lenged Dr. Willard F. Libby, (duce the genes that transmit not 
scientific member of the Atomic Only characteristics but struc: 
Energy Commission, who holds|tural and functional soundness 
that Carbon-14 from bombs|{fom one generation to the next 
doee not menace health, {Radioactive carbon participat- 
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Vincent Van Gogh 





Many-Sided Artist 


by ALFRED WERNER 


: ie FAMOUS art critic, Royal Cor- 
tissoz, of the New York Herald 
Tribune until his death in 1948, once 
scoffingly dismissed Van Gogh by 
saying: “So simple an object as a jug 
containing some flowers is drawn 
with the uncouthness of the imma- 
ture, even childish executant.” I am 
sure that of the half million people 
who last fall came to the De Young 
Memorial Museum in San Francisco 
to see an exhibition of drawings and 
paintings by Van Gogh, few were 
looking for the academic accuracy, 
smoothness of technique that seemed 
so important to the late Cortissoz. 
What they were admiring was Van 
Gogh's spontaneous boldness of color 
and design, unselfishly put to the 
service of suffering humanity. As the 
painter once explained: 

“In a picture I want to say some- 
thing comforting as music is comfort- 
ing. | want to paint men and women 
with something of the eternal which 
the halo used to symbolize, and which 


we seek to give by the actual 
radiance and _ vibration of our 
colorings . . .” 


This a quotation from one of the 
hundreds of letters he wrote to his 
brother Theo between 1872 (when 
the two were in their late teens) and 
1890, the year of Vincent's suicide. 
While the triumph of Van Gogh, the 
painter, is now recognized, Van Gogh 
the writer, the philosopher, has yet 
to be discovered by Americans. 

In Europe, some of Van Gogh's 
letters appeared in the Mercure de 
France as early as 1893. Theo Van 
Gogh had carefully preserved every 
note Vincent sent him. When Theo 
died, a few months after Vincent, 
Theo's widow, Johanna, began to 
transcribe them. In 1914 she was able 
to publish most of them under the 
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title, Brieven aan zijn Broeder. But 
even before this sensational publica- 
tion, the distinguished Burlington 
Magazine (London) spoke of the let- 
ters, on the strength of the few avail- 
able before 1914, as being “the most 
striking self-revelation of an artist 
ever known.” Ironically, in Europe 
Van Gogh was widely respected as a 
writer many years before anyone, out- 


side a small circle of surviving 
friends, took him seriously as a 
painter. 


But in America, for every hundred 
art lovers who vividly remember his 
self-portraits, his Draw-Bridge, Night- 
Cafe, or Sunflowers, there are per- 
haps no more than two or three who 
are familiar with his writings. And 
they know them chiefly from the in- 
adequate compilation made by Irving 
Stone, Dear Theo (which ignores the 
valuable epistles Van Gogh sent to 
his youngest sister, Wilhelmina, and 
to a host of fellow-artists) or from the 
brief quotations to be found in biog- 
raphies and exhibition catalogues. In 
the Twenties, a few sets of a British 
edition of the letters were imported, 
but they were barely noted. Last 
year a three-volume set, The Com- 
plete Letters of Vincent Van Gogh 
(New York Graphic Society) appeared, 
but the price of the 2,000 crowded 
pages ($50 for the set) makes the 
nuggets of pure gold unavailable to 
most readers. 

A low-priced selection (preferably 
in a paperback edition) of all the im- 
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portant letters would serve three use- 
ful purposes: 

It would explain how a “crazy” 
man like Van Gogh could paint pic- 
tures entirely free of lunatic traits. 
Van Gogh, these letters reveal, had 
brief spells of mental derangement, 
during which he might commit ab- 
surd deeds, but they were followed 
by long periods of sanity, during 
which he painted his immortal works. 

it would help those whose opinion 
of the artist has been formed by bad 
novels and worse movies to discard 
the bourgeois concept of the artist as 
a “subversive” undermining the 
moral structure of the existing social 
order. The Van Goghs of all times 
and places have always been, and will 
always be, indefatigable workers, pre- 
occupied with their lofty ideals, and 
resentful of society only when it 
threatens to frustrate these ideals. 
The reader would come to under- 
stand this from sentences like these: 

“As we are imperfect and full of 
faults, we have no right at any time 
to trifle with our ideal nor any con- 
cept which leads us towards the 
infinite.” 

“It is not good to take the smooth 
path in one’s life, I never do.” 

“There is a certain type of popu- 
larity which is the thing I find least 
enviable in the world.” 

“There is a point where we are 
allowed to protest against society and 
defend ourselves.” 


——— 

Indeed, Van Gogh's letters hold a 
treasury of earthly wisdom for every- 
one. While it is true that all letters 
except the very early ones (written 
before their author had embarked 
upon his hazardous artistic career) 
deal mainly with art, his language is 
never technical, and he can be un- 
derstood by all who walk through 
life with an unceasing love for life's 
creations. As an eye-opener, I would 
recommend their study to the “Angry 
Young Men” of today, to the “Beat 
Generation” that exhausts its strength 
prematurely in a rebellion against 
what it considers loathsome phenom- 
ena, without taking the trouble to 
find substitutes for moth-eaten ideals. 

Van Gogh had ideals of his own 
with which to fight the bigotry of 
his parents (his father was a narrow- 
minded theologian), the crude com- 
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mercialism of the art market, the ex- 
ploitation of painters by unscrup- 
ulous dealers. When he _ invited 
Gauguin to join him in Arles, he 
hoped to create the nucleus of an art 
colony, an association of like-minded 
spirits who might assist each other 
to reach higher and ever higher goals. 
Above all, he wanted to understand 
his own motivations and those of his 
fellow-men in order to help fellow- 
humans, and he might not have be- 
come a painter, had not his “failure” 
as a preacher among wretched Bel- 
gian miners convinced him that his 
fervor should be applied to endeavors 
outside the realm of practical 
Christianity. 

Thus, I read Van Gogh's letters not 
as a painter's confessions, but as the 
self-revelations of one who started out 
with the noblest intentions, whatever 
his daily occupation might be, and 
permitted himself no compromise 
with evil, however difficult the task 
of everyday living might become. His 
concept was much larger than art for 
art’s sake. 


Writing from London, he rejected 
narrow nationalism: “At times I am 
inclined to believe that I am gradu- 
ally turning into a cosmopolite: that 
is, neither a Dutchman, nor an Eng- 
lishman, nor yet a Frenchman, but 
simply a man. And as a homeland, 
the whole world . . . I am straining 
after it, and perhaps may grasp it.” 

Studying for admission to a theo- 
logical college in Amsterdam, he con- 
fesses: “My head is sometimes heavy, 
and often it burns and my thoughts 
are confused—I don’t see how I shall 
ever get that difficult and extensive 
study into it. To get used to and 
persevere in simple regular study af- 
ter all those emotional years is not 
always easy. And yet I go on. If we 
are tired, isn’t it because we have al- 
ready walked a long way? And if it is 
true that man has his battle to fight 
on earth, aren't the feeling of weari- 
ness and the burning of the head 
signs of our struggle? When we are 
working at a difficult task and strive 
after a good thing, we fight a 
righteous battle, the direct reward is 
that we are kept from much evil.” 

When he decided to become a 
painter, he tried to analyze his com- 
plicated character: “I am a man of 
passions, capable of and subject to 
doing more or less foolish things, 
which I happen to repent, more or 
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less, afterward. Now and then I speak 
and act too hastily, when it would 
have been better to wait patiently. I 
think other people sometimes make 
the same mistake. Well, this being 
the case, what’s to be done? Must 
I consider myself a dangerous man, 
incapable of anything? I don’t think 
so. But the problem is to try every 
means to put those self-same passions 
to good use.” 

Some biographers have depicted 
Van Gogh as an irresponsible, egotis- 
tical maniac. But his conduct in his 
affair with Christine, a prostitute 
who had come to live with him, in- 
dicates that his ethical standards 
were beyond reproach. In a letter to 
Theo he explained why he could not 
leave Christine after she had given 
birth to a child by another man: 

“Rest assured that I believe I am 
entitled to do anything which does 
not hurt anyone else and it is my 
duty to live up to the liberty which 
not only I myself but every human 
being has an unlimited and natural 
right to—this liberty, I say, being 
the only station in life one should 
live up to. Before I act, I most decid- 
edly ask myself, Shall I hurt anyone 
by doing this or that? But unless it 
is irrefutably proved to me that I 
shall hurt someone by doing a par- 
ticular thing, I need not refrain from 
doing it.” 

Christine resisted his efforts to re- 
form her and left him to resume her 
former occupation. The forsaken Van 
Gogh missed her and the child and 
could not help exonerating her: 
“Women of her kind are certainly 
bad, but in the first place they are 
infinitely, oh, infinitely, more to be 
pitied than condemned, and in the 
second place they have a certain pas- 
sion, a certain warmth, which is so 
truly human that the virtuous people 
might take them as an example, and 
I for my part understand Jesus’ 
words when He said to the super- 
ficially civilized, the respectable peo- 
ple of His time, “The harlots go into 
the Kingdom of God before you.’” 

Van Gogh condemned the infernal 
commercialism of the art market 





which he had left in great revulsion. 
To Theo, who had tried to make him 
see the other side of the coin, he re- 
plied: “You just have to let me stick 
to my pessimism about the present 
day art trade, for it does not at all 
include discouragement. This is my 
way of reasoning. Supposing I am 
right considering that curious hag- 
gling about prices of pictures more 
and more like the bulb trade. I re- 
peat, supposing that, like the bulb 
trade, at the end of the last century, 
the art trade, together with othe 
branches of speculation, will disap- 
pear at the end of this century the 
same way they came, namely rather 
quickly. The bulb trade may disap 
pear—the flower-growing will re- 
main. And I for myself am contented, 
for better or worse, to be a small 
gardener who loves his plants.” 

At Arles, he revealed how satiated 
he was with the contemporary world 
of “cynicism and skepticism and 
humbug.” Perhaps, he thought, the 
Far East can teach us the wisdom re- 
quired for a more sensible way of liv- 
ing: “If we study the Japanese art, we 
see a man who is undoubtedly wise, 
philosophic, and intelligent, who 
spends his time doing what? In study- 
ing the distance between the earth 
and the moon? No. In studying Bis 
marck’s policy? No. He studies a 
single blade of grass, But this blade 
of grass leads him to draw every plant 
and then the season, the wide aspects 
of the countryside, then animals, then 
the human figure. So he passes his 
life, and life is too short to do the 
whole. Come now, isn't it almost a 
true religion which these simple 
Japanese teach us, whe live in nature 
as though they themselves were 
flowers?” 


At this point the reader may ask: 
Why was Van Gogh's life so self-de 
structive when he had so much in 
sight into human nature and was so 
well capable of analyzing his own 
motivations and actions? Why did he 
commit suicide at the age of $7- 
why did he give up the fight so early? 

The startling thing is not that he 
killed himself at the age of 37, but 
that he had not put an end to his life 
a decade earlier. He considered him 
self utterly unattractive and was 
never able to link to himself a wom- 
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an of his own class. Although almost 
entirely self-taught, he was so much 
advanced in his Expressionist manner 
of painting that he sold next to noth- 
ing during his lifetime. He was so 
poor that, had it not been for the 
small checks regularly mailed to him 
by the generous Theo (himself hard- 
working and far from rich), he would 
not have had enough food, let alone 
painting materials. His health was 
bad and grew worse year after year. 
Nevertheless, Van Gogh held out, 
producing in six short years more 
works than another man could have 
produced in 20 years. Even though 
his total condition was extremely bad 
by the summer of 1890, he might not 
have fired the fatal shot, had he not 
become convinced that his mental 
health was deteriorating, and that the 
periods of relative tranquility be- 
tween fits of imbalance would be- 
come shorter. 

Moreover, Van Gogh's era was one 
of great unrest. No major wars were 
raging, but Van Gogh felt that he 
was living in an apocalyptic age: “My 
God, those anxieties,” he wrote from 
Arles to a friend, the painter Signac, 
“who can live in the modern world 
without catching his share of them?” 


And from the same town he also 
wrote, prophetically: “ One feels 
instinctively that many things are 
changing and that everything will 
change. We are living in the last 
quarter of a century which will end 
again in an enormous revolution 
We shall certainly not live to see the 
better times of pure air and the re- 
freshing of the old society after those 
big storms . We are still in the 
closeness, but the following genera- 
tions will be able to breathe freely.” 

I do not know whether we who 
were born years and even decades af- 
ter Van Gogh’s death are now able 
to “breathe freely"—-perhaps no gen- 
eration ever will. But I am sure that 
we owe a debt of gratitude to Van 
Gogh for having given us, in his 
paintings and letters, something that 
did not exist before him, something 
contributing to our  self-liberation 
from invisible chains. I warmly rec- 
ommend a perusal of his letters, avail- 
able now in a careful and lucid 
translation. Reading them, one wants 
to apply to him the characterization 
that Dostoyevsky applied to Prince 
Mishkin: “An idiot to the stupid— 
to all others a saint.” 
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Invaluable in Class 


Dear Sirs: 

I never pick up a copy of The Progressive 
without finding myself fascinated. If not 
always in agreement, I am always stimu- 
lated. As a history teacher—and especially 
in my senior American history course—I 
find the articles invaluable. 

As you say, there are many others who 
could use The Progressive with equal benefit 
in reading rooms and classrooms, and I want 
to do my bit to help your excellent work. 

GERHARD REHDER 
The Roxbury Latin School 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


A ‘Must’ for Teachers 


Dear Sirs: 

I would like to say—as I should have long 
ago—how much I have appreciated getting 
The Progressive over the past three years. 
It is my professional opinion that The Pro- 
gressive represents a level of feeling in this 
country that cannot be safely ignored and is 
therefore a “must” on the subscription list 
of any social science teacher who wishes to 
keep himself qualified in his field. 

WILLIAM M. PANTER 

Social Science Supervisor 
Laboratory High School 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


One of the Worst 


Dear Sirs: 

Your brief item “F.D.R.’s Worst Hour” 
in the June issue must surely qualify as one 
of The Progressive’s worst editorials. Wayne 
Morse represents that rare breed of politician 
which has the courage to be right even at 
the risk of unpopularity, and the stand you 
have taken against him in his dispute with 
Clare Booth Luce is a stand against the 
highest ideals of modern liberalism. 

By its grammatical construction, Mrs. 
Luce’s statement that Roosevelt lied us into 
war clearly implies that F.D.R. was an agent 
in the event which drew us into the conflict 
—Pearl Harbor. By refusing to take back 
this statement, she seems to align herself 
with those blind partisans who stcop below 
decency to accuse Roosevelt of conspiring to 
arrange the surprise Japanese attack. 

Even overlooking the implication of 
causality, to call Roosevelt’s 1940 words a 
lie is to imply that he was totally insincere 
in his expressed pledge to keep American 


boys at home. Although a candid report of 
his full understanding of the world situa- 
tion would have made much more alarming 
listening than this admittedly demagogic 
promise, his great compassion for humanity 
and the predominant sincerity of his char- 
acter clearly indicate that this true hope, 
if not his clear expectation, was that the 
war might develop promisingly without our 
full participation. 

“Time Tramples On,” also in your June 
issue, made no question of the fact that the 
Luce empire is justly unpopular in Latin 
America. It should be obvious, then, that 
Wayne Morse gave our nation’s below-the- 
border prestige a great boost by applying 
the pressure which kept the heads of this 
empire from moving into the Brazilian em- 
bassy and, very probably, using it as a base 
for improper political maneuvering such as 
the record clearly indicates they carried on 
recently in Italy. 

Joun E. CHAPPELL, JR 
Topeka, Kansas 


Truth Understated 


Dear Sirs: 

I hope The Progressive will not allow 
itself to be overwhelmed by the cries of 
anguish of the Roosevelt idolators over its 
very mild remarks in support of the thesis 
that President Roosevelt lied America into 
war. If anything, you seriously understated 
the truth. The facts of the matter have 
been documented in hundreds of pages of 
the writings of learned historians. Your 
correspondents rave about “reactionaries,” 
but they conveniently forget that some of 
the most vicious reactionaries in the United 
States were among the most ardent support- 
ers of Roosevelt's foreign policies 

The Luce publications also supported 
Roosevelt's foreign policies in 1939-1941. So 
it was ungracious of Mrs. Luce to denounce 
the process of lying the country into war 
after it hadibeen safely accomplished 

FRANK E. DoHeERTY 
Chicago, Ill 


F.D.R. and War 


Dear Sirs: 

I see where the Roosevelt worshippers are 
jumping all over you for telling the truth 
in your June issue about “F.D.R.’s Worst 
Hour.” But you have at least one reader 
who doesn’t demand uncritical approval of 
every deed Saint Franklin ever committed. 

Incidentally, I am not a “reactionary.” I 


voted for Roosevelt three times, and have 
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never voted Republican in my life, but that 
does not keep me from recognizing the plain 
fact, obvious to all who don’t deliberately 
delude themselves, that Roosevelt did, in- 
deed, “lie us into war.” 

Mrs. Luce, who is an interventionist 
self, was quite justified in saying that 
Roosevelt should have been honest about 
getting us involved in war instead of trick- 
ing us into it; he should have taken the 
issue to the people instead of pretending 
he was trying to keep us out 

It is as absurd to say that F.D.R.’s highly 
un-neutral acts were designed to keep us 
out of war as it is to say that Matsu and 
Quemoy are “defense” bases. 

Ihe plain fact is that American foreign 
policy, whether under Roosevelt, Truman, 
or Eisenhower, simply can’t stand the test 
of an honest application of the Golden Rule, 
nor can aggressive, provocative policies be 
changed into something of a different nature 
by calling them “bold.” 

I could recommend a large number of 
books, both friendly and unfriendly to 
Roosevelt, which offer evidence proving be- 
yond reasonable doubt that Mrs. Luce, how- 
ever wrong she may be about a lot of other 
things, was right about this, but what's the 
use? The worshippers of F.D.R. are not 
going to open their minds, come what may. 

R. RIppLy 
Denver, Colo 


her- 


Backs Morse 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been a 
your excellent magazine ever since it was 
founded. I find in The Progressive the kind 
of information that I need to keep up with 
the world. 

I read your report of the Morse-Neuberger 
conflict with great interest, and I think that 
anyone can find the key to the situation if 
he will study the background of each Sen 
ator. Morse has never been a demagogue; 
he investigates and then decides a course of 
action and no one can buy him off or bluff 
him out. 

Neuberger doesn’t have the courage or 
the ability to stand firm when courage is 
necessary. We would be sorely disappointed 
if we were to expect any outstanding 
actions from men like Neuberger or the 
newly elected Senator from Alaska, Ernest 
Gruening. Both are nothing but handshak- 
ers and mouth liberal ideas, but both will 
be found in the same old trough governed 
by Lyndon Johnson and “Texas Sam.” 

I may be wrong, but I can’t help thinking 
that the man who has the intestinal forti- 
tude to change parties and defy prejudiced 
or ignorant leaders is the kind of a man 
that I can support 

Cart R. RASMUSSEN 
Fresno, Calif. 


subscriber and reader of 


Time Answers James 


Dear Sirs: 

Daniel James’ seven-column _ diatribe 
against Time in the Jute issue of The 
Progressive is so completely at odds with 
the truth that it would require equal space 


to rebut. His strange notions on the “rules” 
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of quoting U.S. government officials abroad 
bear no relation to the realities as I have 
known them both as a government official 
and a correspondent. It is also difficult 
unless we consider the factor of pique—to 
understand why he has at various times 
sought employment with a magazine he so 
disparages. 

Mr. James scatters his shots, but he seems 
to be aiming mostly at our Bolivia story 
So let's stick to that. First, here is what a 
high government official in Washington has 
told us (not for attribution, if Mr. James 
should be interested in the category of the 
confidence): 

“That story in Time has done more to 

shake up the State Department to real 

ity in Bolivia than anything in history 

Time did report the facts. We have 

been afraid to deal with the truth of 

the Bolivian mess. And the Bolivians 
are scared of the truth and of the press, 
to boot. That's why they leaped on 

Time. 1 honestly believe that something 

good—anyway a little reality in 

dealing with Bolivia—can come out of 
that Time story in the long run.” 

Second, here are the journalistic facts of 
the matter. Time's Bolivian story was re 
ported by Correspondent George de Carvalho 
who spent seven days on the assignment. He 
talked with U.S. Embassy officials from the 
Ambassador down; with Bolivian and for 
eign businessmen; with the prime minister, 
the foreign minister, the political party 
leaders and many others. He then studied 
his notes, marshalled his facts, organized his 
story, and filed a mailer than ran to 7,000 
words; followed this up with a 6,000 word 
cable. 

Reporter George de Carvalho did a thor 
ough, workmanlike job that does credit to 
the reporter’s craft. Our story, based di- 
rectly on his file, was a factual, thoughtful 
analysis of a country in a bad way. We 
wish it were not so. 


more 


FRANK Kk. SHEA 
Assistant to the 
Time 


New York, N.Y. 


Publisher 


James Replies 


Dear Sirs: 


I regret that Mr. Shea calls a “diatribe” 
what the reader must surely recognize is a 
dispassionate, if forthright, criticism of some 
of Time's practices. I hope that his opinion 
is not shared by his superiors, as it would 
be discouraging to feel that you cannot 
have honest differences of opinion about a 
magazine without inviting invective from 
its publishers. 

By turning the issue on “our Bolivia 
story,” Mr. Shea, wittingly or not, diverts 
the reader from the real point of my article 
I did not criticize the story, much less 
George de Carvalho’s reporting, but solely 
one paragraph in it which advocated the 
partitioning of Bolivia. Mr. Shea did not 
once mention that paragraph—for it is inde- 
fensible—but instead chose to make a big 
to-do about the irrelevant subject of how 
many words De Carvalho filed. 

Yet the paragraph in question transforms 
what may have been a good report into a 


This is the whole 
about Time: while calling itself a 
magazine” and maintaining, as | wrote, a 
corps of good correspondents, it turns out 
a final product that generally cannot be 
called “news’—unless one wishes to destroy 
the meaning of the word—but must be classi 
fied as editorial comment. If Time frankly 
labeled itself a magazine of opinion, it 
would rid the air of much verbal smog 

I regret also that Mr. Shea, rather gratui 
tously, attacked me personally as having 
written the article out of “pique.” I am 
not, and have no reason to be, piqued at 
Time. Furthermore, my opinions of the 
magazine have never stopped me from help 
ing its reporters and editors whenever they 
have sought my help—which has been fre 
quently over the years. Indeed, Mr. Shea 
may be surprised to learn that even since 
my article on Time has appeared in The 
Progressive, | have been able to do his organ 
ization a good turn 

It may seem old-fashioned to Mr. Shea 
but I still think it is the duty of any jour 
nalist to do everything he can to help main 
tain a free flow of information—even into 
channels where it may get bogged down in 
an editorial morass 
DANIEL JAMES 
Mexico, D. F. 
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Democracy for Unions 


Dear Sirs: 

The article by Herman Benson 
Uncertain Trumpet,” in the June issue of 
The Progressive, was most enlightening, in 
deed. The case of Rappaport and Ciepley 
serves as a good example of some of the 
problems facing the rank and file union 
members who try to participate actively in 
the affairs of their union. It correctly 
cates a lack of democratic 
the International 
and it 
the individual 
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of the labor unions is a serious and rapidly 
spreading disease. Wherever democracy is 
restricted, it soon becomes non-existent. And 
what better climate is there for the flourish 
ing of corruption than one where an indi 
vidual’s rights have been curtailed or 
eliminated? 

If the union rank and file membership, 
together with the liberal friends of organ- 
ized labor, fail to persuade the present union 
officials to learn to respect the rights of 
ordinary members, the trade unions will 
soon become a hollow shell instead of an 
energetic force fighting for the rights and 
good of the working man 

Your publication of Mr. Benson's article 
is a fine contribution to the cause of truth 
in behalf of democratic and free trade 
unionism 

Lours ZAK 
Member of Lodge 113, 1.A.M 
Chicago, Il. 


Mayer's Sharing 


Dear Sirs: 

Count me among those who enjoy the 
stimulation of Milton Mayer's thoughts and 
reflections on reaching his fiftieth year in 
his “Swing Lower, Sweet Chariot” (June 
issue). Such reflections may not appeal to 
a generation too frightened, too immune to 
essentials, and too swept up in the swirl 
of events to take time out for reflective self- 
knowledge—but they are in_ the right 
direction 

Mayer is wholly right in rebelling against 
money, fame, and power which combine to 
produce a diseased ego in the individual 
and a sick world. What higher good occu 
pies men today? 

But the time for analyses and preach 
ments is at an end. A new kind of action 
and honesty is needed—and the _ highest 
kind of action and honesty is in such shar 
ing as Milton Mayer gives us from his own 
experiences. 

BURTON STONE 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Defends Uphaus 


Dear Sirs: 

May I say a few words in behalf of Dr 
Willard Uphaus of “World Fellowship” at 
Conway, New Hampshire? 

Dr. Uphaus is quite likely to go to jail 
under the present circumstances because he 
has been unwilling to surrender the guest 
list of the summer camp which he operates 
to the Attorney-General of New Hampshire 
—a demand upheld by a five to four deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court. A good 
share of the guests accepted are of the 
Jewish faith and are not acceptable at many 
resorts and camps in New Hampshire. 
“World Fellowship” was originally founded 
under the inspiration of the Hall of Re- 
ligions at the Chicago World's Fair 

I have known Dr. Uphaus for over 25 
years. By all ordinary standards of popular 
judgment he is a strange, unusual, and 
peculiar fellow. Those who know him best 
would say that he is kind, sympathetic, 
tolerant, and helpful. He does possess a 
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rigidity of conscience and conviction which 
is very rare. 

Dr. Uphaus has been a consistent pacifist 
As such I know he would not harbor or 
encourage any persons who advocate the 
violent overthrow of established democratic 
order. 

Dr. Uphaus sincerely believes that if he 
allowed the guest list to become available 
to a public official he would be an “in- 
former” and he thinks his guests have a 
right to privacy. The present order requir- 
ing Dr. Uphaus to go to jail until he re- 
veals the list of his guests really means life 
imprisonment, in my judgment. Certainly 
this is “cruel and unusual punishment” for 
a conscientious objector whose point of view 
has won the support of four members of 
the United States Supreme Court. I cannot 
believe the good people of New Hampshire 
will really support such a decision. 

Rev. Loyp F. WorLEy 
rhe First Methodist Church 
Hartford, Conn. 


Praise for Broderick 


Dear Sirs: 

Surely Progressive readers were well satis 
fied with Francis L. Broderick’s article 
“Smith and Kennedy on Church and State” 
in the June issue. However, few persons 
probably are aware of the fact that to this 
same Mr. Broderick must go a good share 
of the credit for opening the doors of 
Princeton University to Negro students. 

When he was an undergraduate there in 
the early 1940's he brought the question 
into the open with a vigorous campaign on 
the pages of the Princetonian, the student 
newspaper. Then he defended his idea in 
debate when challenged by tradition-bound 
students and alumni. It seemed for a time 
that Mr. Broderick and his friends would 
be unsuccessful, so strong was the opposi 
tion. Yet before long the first colored boys 
were quietly accepted and ever since Prince- 
ton has been as free of discrimination in 
admission policy as any of the Ivy schools. 
I am sure Mr. Broderick remembers his 
campaign with pride, for it accomplished 
a good deal 

CHARLES PUTTKAMMER 
Chicago, Ill 


Authors Need Help 


Dear Sirs: 

I am gathering material for a joint biogra- 
phy of the life-long friendship and inter- 
related ministries of the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes and the late Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 


and would appreciate letters, documents, 
reminiscences, anecdotes, and any pertinent 
information. All such material will be care- 
fully copied and returned to the sender. 
CARL HERMAN Voss 
New England Congregational Church 
127 Circular St. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 

I am preparing a book on the history of 
American political humor. 

As you might imagine, a great deal of this 


material is too ephemeral to be immediately 
available. But, I am sure there are among 
your readers a great many who are treasure- 
houses of political humor. They may have 
leads for me in the way of books, articles, 
or stories. Moreover, they undoubtedly know 
of colorful local politicians, whose stories 
and exploits should delight a wider audience. 

I would appreciate receiving whatever ma- 
terial along these lines your readers may be 
able to supply me. 


Rosser E. HORN 
216 East 10th St 
Apt. 5C 

New York 3, N. Y. 


Dubious Proposition 


Dear Sirs: 

In your June issue, reader Charles Buck 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala., asserts in the People’s 
Forum, “If liberal movements will insist that 
their work be done by people devoted to 
democracy, then they will not be as vulnet 
able to the McCarthyism of the future as 
they were to the attacks of the late Senator.” 

As a matter of healthy democratic pro 
cedure, this is a dubious proposition at 
best, but aside from that, the gimmick sim 
ply wouldn't work. If all Communists in 
America dropped dead, and that fact was 
duly noted on each death certificate by the 
A.M.A., would integration proceed apace in 
the South, or would other liberal objectives 
face less opposition? 

For those who are persuaded there was no 
sin in this world until Karl Marx, Benjamin 
Ginzburg’s Rededication to Freedom should 
be required reading. 

PHIL KEeRBy 
Editor 

Frontier 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Encourage Integrationists 


Dear Sirs: 

The April issue of Southern Patriot, pub 
lished by the Southern Conference Education 
Fund, carries an arresting photograph bear- 
ing the caption, “Alone but Eager in Their 
Pursuit of Knowledge.” It pictures five 
Negro young folk in a language arts class. 

They are part of a group of 2!1—the only 
students now enrolled in the previously 
white Warren County High School at Front 
Royal, Va. This is a 1,000 pupil school! 
Mr. Dombrowski of SCEF recently sent a 
letter to 1,500 persons in Virginia suggesting 
that they write letters of encouragement to 
these 21 blazing the integration trail. 

Won't my fellow readers also accept this 
challenge? Letters or post cards—we should 
keep them coming from every state in the 
union so that these 21 may face the fall term 
buoyed up by support from all over the 
country. They receive their education the 
hard way—but we have it in our power to 
make the path smoother. 

I suggest that communications be mailed 
to Mr. J. A. Dombrowski, 822 Perdido St., 
New Orleans 12, La. He will forward them 
to Front Royal. 

Muriet I. SYMINGTON 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The McCarthy Story 


SENATOR Joe McCartny, by Rich- 
ard Rovere. Harcourt, Brace. 271 pp. 
$3.95. 


Re lewed by 
Miles McMillin 


— ROVERE, a robust writer, 
has tackled a robust subject; the 
result is to the contention 
that the rampage of the late Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy represented lit- 
tle more than a threat to the coun- 
try’s sense of self-respect. His thesis 
is distressing to those who want to 
believe that the McCarthy night- 
mare was made of sterner stuff than 
the a political swash 
buckler to see his name in big, bold 
type. To them McCarthy represented 
Hitlerism in America 

McCarthy to Rovere was the Great 
Non-Believer whose cunning enabled 
him to attract the fanatic allegiance 
of millions of Believers. Those in 
McCarthy's home state, who knew 
him the nation did, know 
Rovere’s analysis to be a correct one. 
McCarthy believed only in McCarthy 
Rovere believes McCarthy was driven 
by a lust for 
ment that 
knew him in his early political ca- 
reer. He had neither the patience nor 
ability for the work of building a 
political organization as Hitler did 
or as even Huey Long did. The Re- 
publicans found to their distress that 
he had little more use for them than 
for the Democrats. 

After he was dead, the Wisconsin 
Republicans who had earlier thought 
the Party was going down glory road 
under his banner relieved 
that they ignored him and his “cru- 
sade” in the special election of 1957 
called to fill his vacant seat. 
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During his brief career McCarthy 
made no attempt to take over the pat 
ty machinery or to build an organiza- 
tion of personal followers He 
shunned the organizers in favor of 
such beatniks as Roy Cohn and David 
Schine, who, because of their own 
fascination with daily headlines, ul- 
timately helped McCarthy come 
crashing down. There were many who 
were anxious to manage McCarthy to 
bigger and better things but they 
soon found he was unmanageable. He 
played the most serious politics en 
tirely by ear and 
unpredictable. 


Like 


was comple tely 


thought 
seriously fantastic era, 
Rovere McCarthy's 
sources of strength. He does not seem 
to accept the view that McCarthy was 
armed chiefly by the timidity of those 
who should have fought him, though 
he admits that the Senate was death 
ly afraid of him and that two Presi 
dents failed to meet his challenge. 

He suggests that the American 
which McCarthy conned into 
accepting his use of the morning 
press conference to announce an af 
ternoon press conference, acted more 
from innocence and ignorance than 
venality. He cites the troubled soul 
searching of the New York Times 
in support, though some later revela 
tions about the Times’ dealings with 
labor racketeers suggests that the pa- 
per is not above venality. It is worth 
noting that McCarthy fell back before 
one editor, James A. Wechsler of the 
New York Post, who clashed head-on 
with McCarthy when he tried to in 
vestigate Wechsler, who had fought 
McCarthy almost from the beginning 
of his “crusade.” 

While conceding that McCarthy 
did some damage to our institutions, 
Rovere does not believe that it was 
so serious as some do and has been 
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press, 


attacked for his “sanguine” attitude. 
He cites Supreme Court cases arising 
out of the assaults of McCarthyism to 
prove his point, contending that they 
have and strengthened 
basic He could have done 
better with this argument. McCarthy 
ism, it may yet be recognized, 
strengthened our political institutions 
by making us all more responsible 
McCarthy 
hideous irresponsibility can become 
It can be argued that the sickness of 
McCarthyism makes everyone more 
appreciative of good health. But Ro 
vere does very little with the point 

Ihe book is a solid contribution to 
an understanding of McCarthy, the 
factors on which he played during the 
era, and of general 
Rovere rarely writes anything that 
can be put down easily, and this book 
is no exception. As usual his data is 
carelully compiled, except when he 
that McCarthy 
drinket true of 
his early political career. He was driv 
ing too hard to drink. The book suf 
fers from little attention to M« 
Carthy’s background. Perhaps Rovere 
never saw the special McCarthy issue 
of The Progressive which helped im 
mensely in this respect. If 
never mentions it. 
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Three on Germany 


[He DEATH AND LIFE OF GERMANY 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE AMERICAN 
PATION, by Eugene Davidson 
422 pp. $5.75 


occ 


Knopf 


(SERMANY AND THE EAst-West Cri! 
sis, by William S. Schlamm. David 
McKay, Inc. 237 pp. $3.95. 


GERMANY AND Worup PoLuitics IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


Dehio. Knopl 142 pp $4 
Rei iewed by 
Jack Raymond 


Noe World War II it 
L ionable to warn of 
Nazism in defeated 
the fashion is to assail the failures 
and errors of the Occupiers—the 
Western Occupiers, that is. In the 
process of condemnation, the vulgari 
ties of the occupying armies and gov 
ernments—particularly those of the 
United States—are drawn in detail 
This is done with some effort at his 
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torical balance by Eugene Davidson 
in his story of the revival of Western 
Germany. It is done with violent 
cruelty by William S. Schlamm in his 
book, Germany and the East-West 
Crisis. Compared to these works, the 
collection of five essays that make up 
Ludwig Dehio’s sober, trenchant anal- 
ysis of German conduct in European 
history over a broad span of time is 
a pleasure to chew and digest. 

Davidson's is a disappointing book. 
He sets out to recapitulate what hap- 
pened during the ten years when the 
Western part of the defeated country 
was transformed into a prosperous 
ally of the Western victors. As the 
title indicates, it deals chiefly with 
the American occupation, although it 
naturally discusses the other Western 
and to some extent even the Eastern 
Occupier. It seems a straightforward 
account until one realizes that there 
is a lot heavier emphasis on the 
United States’ follies in occupation 
policy than on anything else. At first 
this is interesting, but soon one be- 
gins to wonder: was it really all just 
a series of mistakes? Is no allowance 
made for lack of experience? Was 
there no justification for the occu- 
piers’ beastliness? 

Davidson has collected a lot of 
facts about the American Occupation. 
His chief point seems to be that the 
United States was inadequate to the 
task of occupation. Finally its preju- 
dices were replaced by magnanimities 
prompted by the Russian menace. 
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There is much here about the suffer- 
ing of the Germans because of the 
United States’ early attitude, but only 
in a footnote is it conceded: “The 
crime of being a German was not so 
long-lived nor was it ever so hopeless 
as the crime of having been a Jew.” 

Paradoxically, the book loses force 
in its deluge of detail, not all of it 
accurate. But it is useful as a re- 
minder that the Four Power occupa- 
tion of Germany broke up with Rus- 
sian charges that the West opposed 
the unification of Germany. Since 
then the Russians have made it quite 
clear that it.is they who have op- 
posed German unification. 


Schlamm's Violent book is exasper- 
ating and often superficial—despite 
his claim that his background as a 
Viennese-born German editor, before 
he became a Time-Life-Fortune edi- 
tor, “does not necessarily make me 
right, but it makes me knowing.” 
With cleverer language than David- 
son's, Schlamm lambastes the United 
States for its postwar policies in Ger- 
many. He is equally harsh with those 
Germans—the Social Democrats— 
who disagree with him. His predilec- 
tion for clever lines often leads him 
to make statements that sound good 
but aren't so. 

For example, he credits the West 
Germans’ Conservatives parties with 
being a bulwark against Soviet com- 
munism and describes the Social 
Democrats as being soft on the Rus- 
sian Communists. Schlamm does not 
seem to know that it was the late 
Kurt Schumacher and the Social 
Democrats of Berlin who saved that 
city from the Communists by refusing 
to cooperate with the Soviet-spon- 
sored parties in 1945 and 1946 when 
the conservative parties did. 

Schlamm is right about a lot of 
things he says, especially about the 
need for a firm hand in dealing with 
the Soviet Union. But he is wrong 
about a lot of things too; not just 
mistaken in judgment, but wrong in 
fact. His errors are compounded by 
a Time-Life-Fortune passion for rhe- 
torical writing that leads the author 
to repeat the clever lines. Thus on 
one page the Germans today are a 
mutation of history and on another 
page Communism is a mutation of 
the mind; on one page the Germans 
want to quit history and on another 


page the Americans have resigned 


from foreign policy. 

Compared to the Davidson and 
Schlamm books, the one by Dehio, a 
ranking German historian, is refresh- 
ing in its modesty and illumination. 
Dehio discusses the roots of German 
behavior by “turning back to develop- 
ments in earlier periods which, like 
ghosts, continue to affect us, although 
they are in fact long dead.” His 
thesis is simple: the nature of powet 
is demonic; many of Germany's char- 
acteristics have appeared to some ex- 
tent in earlier supreme European 
powers; now the European system has 
ended; the conflict between the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Russians has a 
broader stage than Europe 

Dehio opens up the great vistas of 
the past which he has studied on our 
behalf. He uses a detail here, a quo- 
tation there as he develops a sweep- 
ing summary of centuries to provide 
the basis for some universal conclu- 
sions. 

“Germany's vitality has always driv- 
en her beyond the typical in any sit- 
uation,” he writes. “Hitler the 
very incarnation of the demon of the 
total struggle for hegemony. Like a 
sleepwalker he clambered between 
the chasms along paths that nobody 
else could have found, using the con- 
flict between East and West as a 
cover until the moment when he 
emerged as a third force endanger- 
ing both, and so united them against 
him. Thus the same abyss opened 
that had swallowed both the French 
Emperor and the German Kaisér.” 

Dehio’s book is short, but it is a 
thoughtful one and takes longer to 
digest than the others. The villain 
here is not any nation, but people— 
often a majority—who refuse to learn 
lessons from the past. Only when the 
author looks backward does he ana- 
lyze the pattern of events. Never does 
he tell us what we must do to 
achieve thus and so. Yet he offers 
many lessons: countries that indulge 
in cold war inevitably accept the risk 
of hot war; the decision to strike the 
first blow can, if necessarv, be forced 
upon the other side; in this way the 
roles of aggressor and defender can, 
in the undesirable event of actual 
war, seem to have been completely 
reversed. 

Dehio offers us 4 cultured discus- 
sion of some historical perspectives 
that can be used to study the future 
as well as the past. 
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Antiquated Press 


THe FourtH BRANCH OF GOVERN- 
MENT, by Douglass Cater. Houghton 
Mifflin. 194 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by 


Scott M. Cutlip 


I AN era of what might be called 
government by publicity, this 
book presents a timely as well as 
thoughtful analysis of the news re- 
porter’s role in our federal govern- 
ment. Cater, Washington editor of 
The Reporter magazine, spotlights 
the reporter's role as a participant in 
government and reflects on the part 
publicity plays in shaping our govern- 
mental policies and politics. I fully 
agree with Cater that this interaction 
of press and government is “the most 
continuously unreported story” in 
the heavily reported city of Wash- 
ington. In a readable and illuminat- 
ing book, Cater breathes new life and 
meaning into that tired phrase, “The 
Fourth Estate.” 

Unlike other cities where, lamenta- 
bly, all too often the reporter's job 
is looked upon by publishers and 
public alike as a slot for a beginner 
or a tired hack who didn’t quite have 
it, in Washington the reporter's job 
is a highly prestigious one which at- 
tracts our top newsmen. This is for- 
tunate because these reporters not 
only record the activities of our gov- 
ernment, they greatly influence them. 
The country owes a not inconsider- 
able debt to newsmen such as James 
Reston of the New York Times, Mar- 
quis Childs and Raymond P. Brandt 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Clark 
Mollenhoff of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter-Tribune, and others who contri- 
bute much to keeping our govern- 
ment free, honest, and responsible. 
Of the Washington reporters, Cater 
writes: 

“The power they exercise is con- 
tinuing and substantive. They are 
the articulators of those events of gov- 
ernment which they and their bosses 
deem worthy of note. Their strength 
stems from their ability to select— 
to define what is news and what isn’t. 
In Washington on an average day, 
a good many hundreds of thousands 
of words are spoken, tens of dozens of 
events occur. The press decides which 
of those words and events shall re- 
ceive the prompt attention of mil- 
lions and which, like timber falling 
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in a deep and uninhabited forest, 
shall crash silently to the ground.” 

The power of the nation’s news 
spotlight to make or break politicians 
and programs never has been more 
dramatically or dangerously demon- 
strated than in the case of Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy. The operators 
of this powerful spotlight, guided 
more by rote than by reflective judg- 
ment, can give a vengeful, demagogic 
McCarthy the front pages and micro- 
phones to wreak his capricious cupid- 
ity, as they did. Or they can turn 
the spotlight away from him when 
they decide he is no longer “news” 
and smother him back among the 
want ads, as they did. He who lives 
by publicity may also die by it. “Mc- 
Carthyism was an unparalleled dem- 
onstration of the publicity system 
gone wild, feeding on the body pol- 
itic like a cancerous growth.” Cater 
believes that McCarthyism’s greatest 
threat was not to individual liberty, 
but its corruption of the power to 
communicate which is indispensable 
to men hiving in a civilized society. 
This we must all recognize—democ- 
racy can only work and endure where 
there is a free flow of dependable 
information. 

McCarthy is gone but the “frozen 
patterns of the press” which he so 
shrewdly exploited remain virtually 
unchanged. Contrary to the typical 
layman's opinion, the faults of the 
press in reporting the news are due 
in much larger measure to old, rigidly 
routinized ways of doing things than 
they are to the biases of publishers 
and editors. “The dogmas of what is 
‘news’ help determine the priorities 
of what is communicated to the pub 
lic about its government.” And these 
dogmas are still too littl changed 
from when they were fashioned more 
than a century ago by James Gordon 
Bennett, who found profit in the sen- 
sational, the superficial, the bizarre, 
and the drama of conflict. Our news 
values are slowly broadening and 
deepening, but they still lag behind 
the realities of today’s complex so- 
cial-scientific-economic-political —con- 
tent of the day’s governmental news. 
News of national and world govern- 
ment can no longer be meaningfully 
told in terms of personality conflicts 
nor in the deadpan reporting of po- 
litical speeches loaded with half- 
truths and untruths. Nor is the fresh 
est news necessarily the most signifi- 
cant news, though our mass news 








“A book to give 
us the kind 


of perspective 


we need .... 


“The book makes one proud to be an 
American, but it is far from encourag 
ing smugness. . . . It should be widely 
read, and I think it will be.” 
(,RANVILLE HICKS 


Saturday Review 


“Ie is a rare and courageous non 
American thinker who can look at the 
United States and resist the temptation 
to misunderstand; who can compre 
hend what we are trying to do for our 
selves and for the world (even though 
we often fail); and who can say, clearly 
and brightly, what he has seen. This 
has been done by Raymond Leopold 
Bruckberger, in Jmage of America 
Just a few intelligent and sympathetic 
foreigners have understood America 
both in its high ideals and in its dog 
gedly pragmatic achievement, and have 
written books worthy of their subject 
Such are the little classics of Tocque 
ville, Bryce, Siegfried, and Brogan 
Clear, original, witty and sensible, R. I 
Bruckberger’s Image of America 
joins that small but distinguished com 
pany.” 

Gitsert HIcHer, 
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media would make it appear so in 
their fetish for freshness and speed. 
The impact of outmoded news 
values and news practices on the re- 
porting and shaping of government 
could have been dealt with much 
more extensively than Cater chose to. 
Our mass media have yet to measure 
up to today’s challenge of reporting 
adequately and accurately today’s 
public affairs. As James Reston said 
in a recent lecture at the University 
of Wisconsin: “We are falling behind, 
like vast institutions under similar 
pressures. The gap between where we 
are and where we ought to be is get- 
ting bigger, not smaller, and the rea- 
son is perfectly obvious: we go on 
doing, not exactly but approximately, 
what we did before, while the world 
is moving on. What we did in the 
days of the Model T we are still do- 
ing in the days of the Jupiter C.” 
The power of publicity to shape, 
start, or stop governmental programs 
and policies is fully recognized by 
those who govern and those who as- 
pire to govern. “With the growth of 
big government and of modern mass 
techniques for communicating the 
news about government, there has 
been a parallel growth in the subtle 
art of manipulating the flow of in- 
formation ... The tendency to ‘man- 
age the news’ on the part of those 
having a particular interest in it dis- 
turbs and frequently confounds the 
best of reporters.” The executive 
branch of our federal government em- 
ploys some 5,000—no accurate figures 
can be got—public relations prac- 
titioners to build public favor for 
governmental officials and their pro- 
grams. These PR specialists use the 
twin tools of censorship and com- 
munication to shape public opinion 
to their ends. Similarly, members of 
Congress, though they periodically at- 
tack the use of public relations men 
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in the executive establishment, usual- 
ly give their top office job to a home- 
district newsman turned PR practi- 
tioner. Even the U.S. Supreme Court 
employs a public relations man. 

The place and propriety of the 
public relations specialist in govern- 
ment is a controversial topic that usu- 
ally generates much heat, little light. 
The PR man’s increasing role of in- 
fluence in shaping governmental pol- 
icies and their interpretation to the 
public is dramatized in the person- 
ality and power of James Hagerty, 
President Eisenhower's press secretary 
and more. He is without a peer in 
the management of news. The public 
relations function in government has 
steadily expanded despite the fact that 
a strict interpretation of federal laws 
would make it illegal. Because of run- 
ning Congressional and press opposi- 
tion to information men in govern- 
ment, they are carried under any and 
every title save that of public rela- 
tions. This function needs to be legal- 
ized and brought up on the table 
where it can be subjected to periodic 
examination. The smart newsmen in 
Washington use the help of the gov- 
ernment information services; the 
lazy ones are used by the office-hold- 
ers and their PR aides. A more com- 
plete analysis of the role of public 
relations in government would have 
strengthened Cater’s book. 

The press, like the legislator, en- 
joys whipping the government PR 
men and the “waste” and “barriers” 
they represent. The press does not 
come to this court with clean hands. 
Our mass media — particularly our 
newspapers—simply cannot or will 
not provide enough manpower to 
cover the federal establishment with- 
out the considerable assistance news- 
men get from informational person- 
nel. Nor can a whole array of U.S. 
Department of Agriculture publicity 
people block the efforts of a tough, 
determined Clark Mollenhoff from 
exposing and thus preventing the un- 
just railroading of a Wolf Ladejinsky 
by Secretary Ezra Taft Benson. 

In this informative book Cater of- 
fers worthwhile reading for those 
who would better understand our 
government and the forces that shape 
it. Cater has written with insight to 
inform, not stridently to crusade; nor 
does he come prepared with easy so- 
lutions for the complex problems 
which mine the press-governmental 


terrain. Perhaps this is only the prej- 
udice of a pedantic professor, but | 
wish that he had included an index. 
This is a book students and teachers, 
at least this one, will refer to repeat- 
edly, which makes the lack of an in- 
dex irritating. Index or not, the book 
is worth reading. 


Three Lives 
by Susan Brady 


-” is a Challenge to the writer's imagi- 

nation and skill to treat thorough- 
ly one phase of human experience as 
it affects one individual. In three re- 
cent novels the authors have tried, 
with varying degrees of success, to 
convey the impact of experience on 
character: Vera Panova examines 
childhood in Time Walked (Arling- 
ton Books. 177 pp. $3.50); Angus Wil- 
son describes widowhood in The Mid- 
dle Age of Mrs. Eliot (Viking. 439 
pp. $4.95); and Sylvia Ashton-Warner 
depicts the unmarried state in Spin- 
ster (Simon and Schuster. 242 pp. 
$3.75). 

Spinster is a novel of extraordinary 
beauty, written with great skill. Told 
in the form of an interior monologue, 
it is the story of Anna Vorontosov, 
an unmarried teacher of kindergar- 
ten-aged Maori children. As Anna 
herself develops, the focus shifts im- 
perceptibly from her aspect as spin- 
ster to her aspect as teacher. With 
the protection and encouragement of 
an understanding school administra 
tor, she is able to continue and ful- 


fill her search for an educational 
method that will provide both a 
transition from Maori to Western 


culture for her pupils and a construc- 
tive outlet for their creative energies. 
A noble task under any circum- 
stances, it is heroic in the backwaters 
of New Zealand. 

Mrs. Ashton-Warner’s comprehen 
sion of spinsterhood is overwhelming; 
her description of the creative process 
brilliant. Anna’s superiors, colleagues, 
and young charges are all subtly 
drawn; the children in particular are 
a delight—the wonder that is a 
child’s mind emerges intact, un 
spoiled by sentimentality. 

Vera Panova’s Time Walked is the 
story of Serioja, a six-year-old boy 
growing up in present-day Russia. 
While cast in the third person, it is 
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told from the child’s point of view 
and the author succeeds in creating 
his image of the world. 

Serioja and his mother, a school- 
teacher who was widowed by the war, 
live in a Russian village. Major 
changes in Serioja’s life take place 
when his mother marries Korostelev, 
manager of the local cooperative, and 
has a second child. Crisis arises when 
the parents decide to move to a new 
settlement to which Korostelev has 
been transferred. But, without the 
references to collectives, pioneer set- 
tlements and the like, this could be 
the story of a child growing up in a 
bourgeois home anywhere. Whatever 
sociological conclusions there are to 
be drawn from this book, it presents 
a charming and unexpectedly moving 
story. 

The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot, on 
the other hand, is a frightening book. 
It is the story of the widowhood of 
Margaret Eliot, a 42-year-old English- 
woman, the devo ed wife of a success- 
ful lawyer who is killed—innocent 
enough in outline but more sinister 
in detail. The Eliots, to whom we 
are introduced in London, are flying 
to Malaya when, at an airport stop- 
over in Pakistan, Eliot sacrifices his 
own life to save the local minister of 
education from assassination. Mrs. 
Eliot returns to London to discover 
she is penniless. Living alone or with 
friends, she takes a secretarial course 
and once she has taken her exams, 
has a nervous breakdown. At the same 
time, her brother—a celibate homo- 
sexual—loses his mate. After the 
breakdown, Mrs. Eliot stays with her 
brother at Andredaswood, a sort of 
Brook Farm plant nursery, where she 
gradually recovers. She then returns 
to London. In her last letter to her 
brother she tells of her trip to Singa- 
pore as private secretary to a woman 
M.P. 

Throughout the book Meg Eliot is 
portrayed as a domineering, interfer- 
ing woman with no inner resources. 
Her conflicts with her former friends 
arise from her attempts to organize 
their lives. She leaves her brother 
when she realizes that she is dominat- 
ing him, just as she has dominated 
every other person she has loved. 
Even her love for her husband is 
tainted. Indeed, this book is not so 
much about widowhood as love and 
the implication seems to be that nor- 
mal heterosexual love is inevitably 
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destructive because men must betray 
women and women must possess men. 

Wilson’s novel is disturbing in oth- 
er respects as well. It opens promis- 
ingly as the history of an interesting 
fictional character in a common hu- 
man predicament. Here is a subject 
worthy of full-length treatment. But 
instead of applying all his insight and 
skill to the subject, the author spends 
a great deal of time on peripheral 
matters. He plays free and easy with 
Freudian literary symbols that, un- 
fortunately, distract the reader rather 
than direct him to the point. The 
Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot is a disap- 
pointing book, particularly in view of 
the expectations raised by the au- 
thor’s first book and his critical work. 


Briefly Noted 


The Manchurian Candidate, by 
Richard Condon (McGraw-Hill. 311 
pp. $4.50). Drawing inspiration from 
the events of the McCarthy period of 
American history, Condon has thrown 
together a strange concoction of polit- 
ical and _ psychological half-truths. 
Every theme imagined to titillate the 
illiterati finds expression in the in- 
describably complicated plot: brain- 
washing, espionage, counter-espio- 
nage, incest, alcoholism, dope addic- 
tion, megalomania, corruption in 
high places. The level of insight and 
style should be familiar to any reader 
of escape literature. This book could 
be fairly classified as political science 
fiction. 


Rethinking U.S. Policy 


THE PREREQUISITES FOR PEACE, by 
Norman Thomas. W. W. Norton. 189 
pp. $2.95. 

WHat’s WRONG WITH U.S. FOREIGN 
Poticy?, by C. L. Sulzberger. Har- 
court Brace. 255 pp. $4.50. 





Reviewed by 
Elton Atwater 


— Two books are stimulating 
examples of what all of us should 
be doing these days: rethinking the 
fundamental principles and practices 
of American foreign policy. 

Norman Thomas, who is invariably 


stimulating and provocative, pro- 
poses a series of four interrelated pre- 
requisites for a logical program for 
peace: (1) universal controlled dis- 
armament, (2) disengagement from 
mutually hostile allies, (3) strengthen- 
ing the United Nations, and (4) a co- 


operative attack on the desperate 
poverty which afflicts two-thirds of 
mankind. The four points are, of 
course, not new, and have received 
varying degrees of serious considera- 
tion, usually as separate topics for 
discussion. The strength of Thomas’ 
approach lies in his presentation of 
the four prerequisites as integral 
parts of a comprehensive program 
and in his insistence that progress in 
one area cannot be securely made 
without progress in others. 

Long known as one of our fore- 
most advocates of disarmament 
through international agreement and 
inspection, Thomas urges the immed- 
iate negotiation of arrangements to 
stop nuclear tests as a first step in 
a comprehensive disarmament. To 
the familiar argument, “You can't 
trust Russia,” Thomas replies that 
the reliability of agreements with the 
Soviet Union need not rest on broth- 
erly love, but on the mutual interest 
of both sides in continuing to live. 
No genuine progress toward disarma 
ment, he declares, can be achieved un- 
til its significance to the very life 
of mankind is accepted. Half-hearted 
approaches will never be enough to 
overcome “our present idolatry of na 
tional sovereignty,” the vested inter 
ests of capital and labor in the in- 
dustries stimulated by our enormous 
defense budgets, or the delight of 
many scientists in the accomplish 
ments of their research in nuclear 
energy and weapons development. 

Approximately one-third of the 
Thomas book is devoted to the con- 
troversial question of disengagement 
which the author believes must be 
linked closely with steps towards dis- 
armament. He suggests several spe 
cific steps whereby the Great Powers 
might withdraw their armed forces 
and create militarily neutralized 
zones in Central Europe, the Middle 
East, and the region of the Formosa 
Straits 

A strengthened United Nations, his 
third prerequisite for peace, would 
be a logical agency to supervise 
agreements regarding disarmament 
and disengagement, and to guarantee 
the frontiers of countries or regions 
which might be neutralized under 
such agreements. 

Thomas’ fourth prerequisite for 
peace—a cooperative attack on world 
poverty—is treated briefly and gen 
erally, although he does commend the 
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Eisenhower Administration for its 
more imaginative and far-reaching ef- 
forts in this direction during the past 
two years. These efforts, however, 
are looked upon as insufficient for 
the magnitude of the job and are 
inadequately planned. 

With a problem so vast as world 
economic development, one might 
wish that Thomas had devoted as 
much attention to it as he did to dis- 
armament and disengagement. For 
example, Paul Hoffman, director of 
the new United Nations Special Fund 
(for pre-investment projects), has re- 
cently suggested that the underdevel- 
oped countries during the next ten 
years could absorb a five billion dol- 
lar technical assistance program and 
$30 billion of outside capital in ad- 
dition to what they are now getting 
from outside sources (currently esti- 
mated at about $3 billion a year). 

C. L. Sulzberger does not attempt 
to set forth such broad recommenda- 
tions for American foreign policy as 
does Thomas. What he has accom- 
plished is to set down in very read- 
able fashion a tremendous variety 
of observations on American foreign 
policy gleaned from over twenty 
years’ experience as a foreign corres- 
pondent for the New York Times. 

“I have been sadly impressed,” he 
writes, “by the apparently rapid fall 
from our postwar position of suprem- 
acy.” This loss of power and prestige 
is not necessarily the result of any 
immutable historic process, as Com- 
munists believe, but rather the con- 
sequence of factors which are within 


our control and can therefore in 
many cases be corrected if we act 
wisely. 

Sulzberger applies his observations 
to three main areas of concern to 
American foreign policy: the NATO 
alliance, the Middle East, and Asia, 
with special emphasis on China. He 
identifies the major flaw in the 
NATO system as the refusal of its 
members to delegate to the alliance 
even a modicum of authority over 
their individual national affairs. 

In the Middle East, Sulzberger is 
sharply critical of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, and suggests that the basic 
problems of the region stem from ex- 
treme poverty, lack of economic de- 
velopment, the rise of Arab national- 
ism, and the unresolved legacy of the 
Arab-Israeli war. None of these, he 
feels, can be solved by arms ship- 
ments. If agreement could be reached 
on neutralizing the Middle East in 
its relations to the two major power 
blocs of the world, some mechanism 
could be invented to protect the area 
from its own internal combustion. 
Here, Sulzberger and Thomas seem to 
be in general agreement with one 
another. 

In the Far East, Sulzberger suggests 
that it would be common sense, not 
appeasement, to “begin to adjust to 
facts.” Some formula must be found 
which will erase the possibility of war 
over the off-shore islands of Quemoy 
and Matsu. This might be based on 
Nationalist evacuation of the islands, 
coupled with some _ international 
guarantees of the independence of 
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Formosa itself. Some form of “two 
Chinas” arrangement seems inevit- 
able, and Sulzberger feels that even 
Chiang Kai-shek is beginning to real- 
ize this. Of special significance is Sulz- 
berger’s observation that there is 
evidence even the overseas Chinese 
have long since abandoned Chiang. 

The reader will be rewarded by 
carefully perusing these two books. 


Gifted Critic 


AGEE ON FILM: 
MENTS, by James Agee. 
Obolensky. 432 pp. $6. 


REVIEWS AND Com- 
McDowell, 


Reviewed by 
Nathan Glick 


yen movie criticism—as distin- 
guished from the pontifical, socio- 
logical, or “progressive” sort—hasn't 
got very far in the United States. 
Part of the reason is that American 
intellectuals (and educated middle 
class adults generally) have assumed 
an attitude of disdain toward the 
most typical Hollywood films, relax- 
ing their hauteur only when a movie 
could be certified as art (Citizen 
Kane) or folk art (the early Chaplin) 
or social protest (Grapes of Wrath). 
They seem to be very much on guard 
against being caught in the compro- 
mising position of enjoying low art. 
(The range and intensity of this fear 
can be sampled in the wide assort- 
ment of anguished examinations of 
popular arts in the anthology Mass 
Culture, edited by Rosenberg and 
White and published by the Free 
Press.) 

For those of us who felt uncom- 
fortable with our own mixture of the- 
oretical contempt for and surrepti- 
tious enjoyment of Hollywood prod- 
ucts, James Agee’s movie column in 
The Nation from 1942 to 1948 came 
as revelation and a kind of cultural 
liberation. Passionate, full of per- 
sonal involvement, touching on any 
issue of art, politics, personality, or 
feeling that a movie or a scene in a 
movie suggested to him, Agee’s com- 
ments confirmed both the primitive 
fascination of images on the screen 
and their relevance to a great variety 
of human interests. 

It wasn’t necessary to be a movie 
addict to respond to Agee’s criticism. 
The poet W. H. Auden confessed, in 
a letter to the editors of The Nation 
in 1944, that while he didn’t care for 
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movies and rarely saw them, he found 
Agee’s column to be “the most re- 
markable regular event in American 
journalism today,” comparable in 
wit, felicity, and profundity “to the 
music critiques of Berlioz and Shaw.” 
Compared to Shaw, certainly, Agee’s 
judgments were often over-generous 
—he was easily disarmed and over- 
whelmed by any indications of hon- 
esty, plainness, kindness, delicacy of 
spirit, or simply the natural and 
fitting use of a camera or a face. | 
remember sitting through most of 
Vincente Minelli’s Meet Me in St. 
Louis waiting for the Halloween 
scene which Agee had described in 
glowingly detailed phrases. The scene, 
when it came, was so brief and casual 
in effect that I could hardly associate 
what I saw with what Agee had writ- 
ten. But when he celebrated really 
magnificent films like Monsieur Ver- 
doux or Henry V or The Story of 
GJ. Joe, his rhetoric matched his 
subject and his eye for detail was 
not only brilliant but just. 


One soon came to realize that Agee 
functioned at a daily level of visual 
and moral sensibility that was rare, 
if not unique, among his contem- 
poraries. His columns were more than 
just exciting guides to new movies. 
They were the journal of a pro- 
foundly vulnerable and recklessly ex- 
posed man of feeling. While he could 
be wildly wrong and excessive, Agee 
always managed to suggest the unex- 
pected perceptions that were possible 
if you kept your five senses fully open 
and your human responsiveness at a 
comparable sandpapered alertness. 
And because he never dull, 
placid, cautious, arrogant, or mali- 
cious, he intimated by contrast how 
much of ordinary daily response and 
exchange was afflicted by a chronic 
apathy of soul. 


was 


In his opening column in The Na- 
tion, Agee confessed his lack of ex- 
perience or even knowledge of how 
movies were made. But, he suggested, 
you did not have to be a chef to 
judge the food on your plate. On the 
screen “the proof is caught, irrelevant 
to excuse, and available in propor- 
tion to the eye which sees it, and the 
mind which uses it.” While he re- 
mained an amateur during his years 
of reviewing, Agee soon revealed him- 
self to be also a frustrated movie di- 
rector, with the self-torturing habit 
of visualizing how a botched scene 
might have been done. 

The strong response to Agee’s col- 
umn among many Hollywood writers 
and directors proved that a gifted 
amateur could see and say things 
about movie-making that escaped 
even the professional. Agee did final- 
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ly get into making of movies in 
Hollywood, writing the deft and com 
petent script for director John Hus 
ton’s The African Queen and the far 
more complex script for Charles 
Laughton’s Night of the Hunter, one 
of the most inventive, haunting, and 
neglected films of the past decade. 
It has, as Agee once said of another 
movie, ‘“reverberations of the strange 
ly pure, half-magical tone which ce1 
tain books have for children.” 

It would have rounded out the pi 
ture of “Agee on film” if the editors 
had added passages from Agee's 
actual scripts, including an unfinished 
musical murder mystery set against 
the background of the Berkshire 
Festival which, I am told by a friend 
who heard Agee read it aloud one 
evening in Hollywood, is a fascinat 
ing literary work in its own right 
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volume. Pub. at $7.50. $2.98 
3. THE PRIVATE OF THE DUKE 
AND DUCHESS OF WINDSOR. Norman 
Lockridge’s explosive book that the New York 
Police Department had suppressed. Inside sto- 
ries never told before. The Duke of Windsor's 
struggle with some of the most harrowing weak- 
nesses to afflict the human flesh. Illus. Soft 
cover. $2.00 
4. CIVIL LIBERTIES UNDER ATTACK. Six 
bold men argue persuasively, with wisdom and 
wit, the vital questions of preservation of our 
liberties. Softbound. Pub. at $3.50. Sale: $1.98 
5. THE NEWSPAPER: A Study of the Daily 
Newspaper and Its Laws. Controversy, corrup- 
tion, libels, ete. $2.98 
6. AN EXHORTATION TO MARRIAGE. Love 
Sonnets by a ay © append produced, 
in a handsome golden slipease. $1.49 
7. THE DAILY LiFe. OF EARLY CHRIS- 
TIANS, by J. G. Davies. A wealth of vivid, 
detailed information on the likes and dislikes, 
superstition and practices of 6 actual Poy 
in the ancient world. $1. 

8. THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE cov. 
ERNMENT. An absorbing study of the dif- 
ferent forms of government today—World Fed- 
eration, American racy, Japanese and 
German “Democracy” under the occupation, 
and 15 other vital essays by 18 renowned po- 
litical scientists. Used as a textbook in ten 
universities. Pub. at $6. Bale: $1.98 
9. SINFUL CITIES OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD. Hendrik de Leeuw’s shocking, start- 
ling, and revealing book about international 
traffic in loose women around the world. 
reader is taken along on a searlet tour of the 
wide open sin cities of the western world as 
few tourists, if any, ever saw. You visit Al- 
giers, with its wild, abandoned orgies reminis- 
cent of Ancient Rome, to Tangier with the 
strangest freaks of nature, the Maricones, who 
cater to the lustful Moors. You are taken 
through the “red light” city of Bousbir that is 
like no other. You go with the author to Paris, 
see its seamy brothels, its Virgin peep shows. 
Berlin, with its sexhibitions unique in its aber- 
rations. These are only some of oe 1 in 
some of the cities that the reader is transported 
to through the pages of this lively fey mm 95 
10. THE BEHIND THE C ed. 
by H. Gernsheim, 54 magnificent full-paged 
reproductions by the modern masters of camera 
art—their finest work. Beaton, Hoppe, et m= 
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11. LINCOLN IN MARBLE AND BRONZE, 
by F. Bullard. How the great sculptors have 
seen the immortal President is revealed in this 
fascinating account, along with 68 vivid pho- 
tos of the most Saanoue Sa Published 
at $12.50. Last fi Te $2.98 
12. LAW OF THE PRESS, by T. Dawson. 
Compresensive, concise survey of the law as it 


affects those who publish, produce, or dis- 
tribute printed matter. Imported from Eng- 
land. Pub. $6 Sale: $2.98 
FREE!! 


Limited 


13. SELECTED WRITINGS OF DE SADE. 
Copious extracts from notorious works as JUS- 
TINE, JULIETTE, other forbidden classics 
make up this volume of debauchery. $4.95 
14. OUR INVISIBLE FRIENDS. Maurice Al- 
len’s astounding scientific experiment with the 

- world—the account of his psychic shut- 
tling “between two worlds”! Scarce. $3.95 


15. AUTO-EROTISM. By Wilhelm Stekel. 
Numerous case histories. A study on mastur- 
bation, challenging the superstitions and half- 
truths concerning this sexual a $4.95 
16. ACADEMIC PROCESSIO n Informal 
History of the American Callege Ariese-1983). 
A lively recounting of the role of the ——- in 
American social history. Riots, hoaxes, etc Sees 


17. LORD ARTHUR SAVILLE’S CRIME, by 


could tell it. 
in color. Large. xed. 


18. THE GREAT CHARLIE CHAPLIN. A 
lively biography of the Tramp, by Robert Payne. 
A penetrating look at the world’s famous come- 
dian—with 19 memorable stills from 
classics as “Gold Rush,” “Modern Times,” “City 
Lights.” Pub. at $4. 


19. LEADERS AND LEADERSHIP, by E. 
Bogardus. Drawing richly from the life rec- 
ords of such world leaders as Edison, FDR, 
Einstein, Lincoln, and Carnegie the author has 
written a lucid, penetrating study of what 
qualities make them leaders of men. The secrets 
of what makes a man a leader is detailed in 
this vital book. Topies include Leadership, 
Types of Leaders, Heredity, Personality, and a 
dozen more. Also, 100 World Leaders, Achieve- 
ments of 100 World Leaders, and A Leadership 
History Guide. Pub. at $4. Sale: $1.49 


20. WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 
Here in a masterpiece of fine bookmaking, is 
one of the most moving and touching orations 
in the history of mankind. 

Golden Eagle Press, $1.49 
21. e. e. cummings—EIMI: JOURNAL OF A 
TRIP TO RUSSIA. Remarkable travel diary of 
our time, written in brilliant prose by one of 
our foremost poets. Witty, intensely human 
impressions of the spiritual and intellectual 
climate of Russia. 8 : $2.98 


23. KOREA, by R. Poats. Here, in an eye- 
witness story, is the first complete report of 
the War. Maps. $1.98 
24. Capt. Kidd, Nelson, Capt. Cook: MEN OF 
THE WOODEN WALLS, by F. Bowen. 1,000 
years of ocean adventure, piracy, and explora- 
tion, bravado and battle, brilliantly recreated 
thru life stories of the great as well as infamous 
men who went down to the sea in ships. 70 
illus. Pub. at $5.25. Sale: $1.98 
25. The Nazi War Lerds—THE EVEN MEN 
OF SPANDAU. Hess, Doenitz, Van Neurath, 
et al—what they are thinking and scheming in 
the world’s most a guanied prison. An 
incredible first hand acco : $1.98 
26. Vets: YOU GOT IT “COMIN TO You! 
The only book containing complete information 
for the serviceman, veteran, and members 

his family. Answers to questions about rights, 
benefits, and privileges. “Worth its weight in 
Government checks.” $3.50 


With every order over $5 we will include free THE WORLD 


SENSORIAN, Prof. O. L. Reiser’s forceful study of World Federation—a 
coming planetary civilization, uniting the religion of the East with the 


Technology of the West. 


t WORLD WIDE BOOK SERVICE, 525 Broadway, New York 12 


repaid, the books numbered below. I under- 
I will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE THE WORLD 


. Gentlemen: Please send me, 
g stand if my order is over 
§ SENSORIAN. I enclose $.... 


| NAME.. 


a 

§ ADDRESS. 
7 tr 

* CITY. 


tage Pp’ 


. ZONE.. 


Published at $3.50. 


STATE... 


27. aaa on wesene, by John 


of the 


ng the ee ~ must 
photos of posed nudes; 100 five-minute sketch 
poses, etc. 8x11". Handsomely prod roduced. $10 

28. 20. FDR: COLUMNIST. Here are the hitherto 
uncollected writings of FDR as a substitute 
newspaper columnist. A candid snapshot. $1.98 
29. BETTER HEARING, by L. Brentano. 
Practical gaienee for the hard-of-hearing. 
zens of ways overcome the handicap of 
weakened AW Ay Illus. Stiff wrappers. $1.49 
30. FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. William 
Chenery’s classic survey of the never-ending 
fight against arbitrary censorship of news- 
papers, books, movies, TV etc. $2.98 
31. MUTINY IN JANUARY. Car! Van Do- 
ren’s story of a crisis in the Continental army 
—now for the first time fully told from many 
hitherto unknown sources. Illus. Pub. at + 
32. SEX: METHODS AND MANNERS. By 
Dr. L. Berg and R. Street. The most direct 
straightforward guide to qptering oon happi- 
ness in ever written. ntroversia! 
and startling in Fares. this book will alert even 
the most j lustrated. $3.50 


$1.25 Each—S For $5—11 For $10 


Ai. Albert Einstein: THE WORLD AS I SEE 
IT. Life, the World, God, his work, etc. 
A2. Robert Service’s RHYMES OF A REBEL. 
Swing and vigor, with lusty humor. 
A3. RELIGIOUS FAITH, LANGUAGE AND 
—_— by B. Kimpel. A remarkable 
st . 
A4. John Dewey's PROBLEMS OF MEN. Se- 
- writings of the great American philoso- 
pher. 
AS. THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. A 
History and an Argument, by Colonel Robert R. 
McCormick. 
A6é. LET'S UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER, 
by E. Wembridge. Clearly written psychologi- 
cal survey on the drives of life—Ego Satisfac- 
tion, sex satisfaction, frustration, etc. 
A?T. HOW TO BUILD A STAMP COLLEC- 
TION, by P. Thorp. From the acquisition of 
the first stamp to the preparation of the fin- 
ished collection. 
A8& COMMUNIST TRAIL IN AMERICA. Ja- 
cob Spolansky’s detailed account of spying and 
subversion in our own back yard. Pub. $4. 
A’. RACE AND NATIONALITY: An Inquiry 
into the Origin and Growth of Patriotism, by J. 
Oaksmith. 
Ald. SATIRE AGAINST HUSBANDS. A Rab- 
elaisian tale of marital strife. Illus. in color. 
All. THE VINDICATION OF WIVES. Per- 
rault’s ribald classic, iNustrated in color. 
Al2. THE TWO BROTHERS OF DIFFERENT 
SEX. A story from the Chinese. Illus. in color. 
Al3. OUT OF WORK: An Intro. to the Study 
of Unemployment, by G. D. H. Cole. Charts. 
Al4. Birth Control: Race Suicide — THE 
AMERICAN IDEAT by L. F. Commander. The 
small family: race development or race suicide? 
Al5. CENSORED MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES. 
To the Censors: who have taught us to read 
naughty meanings into harmless words. 
Alé. THE TRIAL OF JESUS. John Mase- 
field's stirring play presenting the closing 
scenes of Jesus’ life. 
Al?. COSMIC COMMONWEALTH, by Ed- 
mond Holmes. “God,” nature, man, and the 
world are looked at in this thought-provoking 
book. Damaged bindings. 
Als. FIGHTING WORDS. An cotheteay of 
great words to live ae the G 
his. SCIENCE OF CHARACTER "AND DES- 
TINY. A book written after years of occult 


research. 
A20. THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR. Spiritual meaning of sexual in- 


te 
A2l1. 





reourse. 

THE LOVE SEEKER: A Sentimental 
Handbook. Finding a Mate, How to Please a 
Man, The Terrors of Love 


G. G. Green 
A23. A LITTLE GUIDE 
Bee Wa <p Cease ond Beame, Good ond 


Evil, Women, Lov 
Atm. DEPRECIATIONS. Russel! Herts’ sword- 
thrusts at “sacred” pespens and institutions: 
H. G. Wells, marriage. 

an. COMMON SENSE A AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Cc. E. assic study. 
A26. THEORY: AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO ETHICS, by G. C. Field. Kant, Aris- 


totle, etc. 

A27. THE GENTILE WIFE. Rita Wellman’s 
controversial play of Jewish-Gentile marriage. 
Damaged bindings. 

A28. NATIONALITY AND ITS PROBLEMS, 
by S. Herbert. Penetrating study of national- 
ism, with a history up to the League of Nations. 
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